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your new or renewal subscription to 
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Artists’ Helper- 


COLOR 


Chemistry! 


to satisfy the artist, 
Hi-Test OIL COLORS 
must first satisfy 


Sargent Color Chemists 


1. Thank The Color Chemist and the modern manw- 
facturing methods of America’s largest, finest color 
plant for the professional quality of Hi-rest, America’s 
No. 1 popular-priced Artists’ Oil Colors. From expert 
colorists, famed artists, experienced art instructors come 
praise for Hi-rest’s velvety texture, superb brushing 
quality, color permanency and tinting strength. “Sure 
Hi-test is good . . . it’s made by Sargent!” 





2. “Thank You Arthur Brown & Bro.” for your unquali- 
fied recommendation of Hi-rest Oils. So in effect say hundreds 
of artists who patronize Arthur Brown & Bro., big, highly popu- 
lar New York distributors of Artists’ Materials. Photographed 
here showing Hi-rest Colors is salesman “Chuck” Holscher, well- 
known in New York’s fine art circles. 








3. For The Artists’ protection 
the 38 Hi-rest Colors are care- 
fully labeled by hand under a 
fool-proof label control system. 
Color contents are indicat- 
ed on Hi-trest labels as rec- 






4. Self Service Color 
Selector, above, is a new Ht- 
rest exclusive! It displays the 


ommended by the AMERI- t Cz) 

cAN Artists’ Professional 4 . 
complete H1-rest palette in all 
sizes. All leading dealers will 


League. 
i) have this combination display, 


hie ae color chart and Ht-test dis- 


penser soon. 


American Artists’ Color Wks. Inc. 


Sargent Bidg. — 5601 First Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 








A MONTHLY SURVEY OF OPPORTUNITIES IN THE ARTS 


Athens—Apr. 9-30 
Univ. of Georgia Art Gallery; Southern 
States Art League Annual. 
Open to active members (members 
must be practicing artists born in 
South or resident for 2 years). All 
media. Jury. Entry cards & works 
due in Mar. Ethel Hutson, 7321 Pano- 
la St., New Orleans, La. 


Dallas—Mar. 29-Apr. 25 
Museum of Fire Arts; Allied Artists 


Open to residents of Dallas County. 
All media. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry 
ecards & works due Mar. 26. Richard 
IF. Howard, Dir., Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts, Dallas, Texas. 


Fort Worth—Mar. 1-14 


Public Library; West Texas Annual. 


Open to artists of West Texas. All 
media. Jury, Cash prizes. Entry cards 
due Feb. 23; works, Feb. 26. Mary 
Lake, Public Library, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


New Haven—Mar. 26-Apr. 15 
Free Public Library; New Haven Paint 
& Clay Club Annual. 

Open to all artists. All media. Jury. 
Prizes totalling $225. Entry cards & 
works due Mar. 16. Elizabeth B. Robb, 
66 Vista Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 


New Orleans—Mar. 8-31 


Delgado Museum; Art Assn. of Neu 
Orleans Annual. 


Open to members (membership open 
to all). All media. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards & works due Mar. 4. 
Arthur Feitel, Delgado Museum, New 
Orleans, La. 


New York—Mar. 7-29 


Vational Academy; Amer. Water Color 
Society, 75th Annual. 

Open to all artists. Media: water- 
color and pastel. Fee for non-mem- 
bers, 50¢c for each entry. Jury. Cash 
prizes & medals. Entry cards & works 
due Feb. 26. Harry De Maine, Sec’y, 
3 East 89 St., New York, N. Y. 


New York—Apr. 8-May 16 


National Academy Galleries; Nat'l Acad- 
emy of Design, 116th Annual. 


Open to all American artists working 
in U.S. Media: painting & sculpture. 
Jury. Works due Mar. 23 & 24. Nat’l 
Academy of Design, 1088 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Parkersburg—aApr. 26-May 30 


Fine Arts Center: Parkersburg Fine Arts 
Center, Annual. 


Open to residents and former resi- 
dents of Ohio, W. Va., Va. & Pa. 
Media: oil & watercolor. Fee: $1 for 
each class entered, plus $1 per crate. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due 
Apr. 12; works Apr. 17. Parkersburg 
Fine Arts Center. 317 Ninth St., Park- 
ersburg, West Virginia. 

San Francisco—May 5-31 
Museum of Art: San Francisco Art 
Association. 

Open to artists resident in U. S. 
Media: watercolor & pastel. Jury. 
Cash prizes of $1,100. Entry cards due 
Apr. 17; works, Apr. 23. San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art, War Memorial 

Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Tacoma—Apr. 19-May 3 


College of Puget Sound; Artists of 
Southwest Washington. 


Open to artists of Southwest Wash- 
ington. Media: oil, tempera, water- 
color & sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards due Apr. 2; works, Apr. 14. 
Write to Sec’y, Art Dept., College of 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 


Washington—Mar. 27-Apr. 26 


Corcoran Galley of Art; Washington 
Watercolor Club Annual. 


Open to all artists. Media: water- 
color, pastel & print. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Entry fee $1 for non-members. 
Entry cards due Mar. 23; works, Mar. 
25. Mrs. Frances H. Combs, Sec’y, 
3820 Kanawha St., Washington, D. C. 


Kate Neal Kinley Fellowship 


Open to graduates of the College of 
Fine and Applied Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and to graduates of 
similar institutions of equal educa- 
tional standing whose principal or 
major studies have been in music, art 
or architecture. Applicants must not 
be more than 24 years of age on June 
1, 1942. Candidates must file with the 
Committee examples of their work to- 
gether with three letters of creden- 
tials before May 30, 1942. The Fellow- 
ship Award provides for one aca- 
demic year (10 mos.) of study under 
a program approved by the Commit- 
tee. The place of study may be in any 


approved educational institution or 


with an approved private master. For 
circular of regulations governing the 
Award, write: Mr. Rexford Newcomb, 
Chairman, Kate Neal Kinley Memo- 
rial Fellowship Committee, Urbana, 
(1. 


Scholastic Awards 


Open to undergraduates in 7th thru 
12th grades: cash prizes and 35 
scholarships for one year’s tuition at 
well-known art schools. Winners will 
be chosen at Nat’l High School Ex- 
hibition at Carnegie Institute. Pitts- 
burgh, in May. Regional exhibits will 
be held in 16 large cities prior to this. 
All media. Scholarship Awards 
Comm., 220 E. 52 St., New York. 


Summer Scholarships 


Trustees of the Cummington School, 
Cummington, Mass., announce a com- 
petitive scholarship for summer study 
in Painting and an apprenticeship in 
Ceramics. These give advanced train- 
ing on the levels of professional, 
graduate and undergraduate study. 
Candidates must have completed sec- 
ondary school and have done con- 
siderable work in their fields. Each 
scholarship provides living and _ in- 
struction for ten weeks. Open both to 
young men and women who cannot 
finance their study without full aid. 

Do not send examples of work until 
notified to do so. Address Registrar, 
Cummington School, Cummington, 
Mass., for application forms which 
must be filed before March 15, 1942. 


American Red Cross 
Paintings, Drawings, Prints 
The American Red Cross announces a 
national competition for the purpose 
of enlisting the talents of American 
artists in interpreting its activities 
by means of: 1. significant posters; 
2. realistic visual records. Telling and 

original designs are solicited. 

For works recommended by the 
jury, the A.R.C. will purchase up to 
the amount of $3,000. A few of the 
works purchased may be reproduced 
on a wide scale by the Red Cross. 
Others will be offered to the daily, 
weekly and monthly press for repro- 
duction or used for exhibition pur- 
poses. 

Jury of Selection: Olin Dows, 
Charles Coiner, Edward B. Rowan, 
Holger Cahill, G. Stewart Brown and 
Forbes Watson. 

Prices to be paid: Works for na- 
tionwide display purposes, $300 for 
each item, whether painting, water- 
color or print; the artist to make any 
changes necessary for reproduction 
purposes. Works to be reproduced in 
press, publications, or shown in ex- 
hibitions: $40 for oil sketches or 
watercolors; $20 for drawings; $20 
for prints. 

For circular giving full informa- 
tion about the contest write to Amer. 
Red Cross Competition, Section of 
Fine Arts, Public Building Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 

Closing date: All works must be 
postmarked on or before Mar. 18. 


Poster Competition 
National Hospital Day 

The American Hospital Association 
wants to find the poster best suited 
to direct attention to the hospitals of 
the nation as service centers for the 
care of its people. To this end they 
have offered a first prize of $200 and 
3 honorable mentions of $50 each for 
the best posters submitted before the 
closing date, March 20. 

Any size proportionate to 14x22 
may be used, any medium, and any 
number of entries, All entries will be 
acknowledged. 

Jury: Danile Catton Rich, John 
Averill, Stanley Ekman, William A. 
Kittredge and Laszlo Moholy-Nagy. 

For circular of information write 
to Mr. C. Rufus Rorem, National 
Hospital Day Committee, American 
Hospital Association, 18 E. Division 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Soap Sculpture 


The 18th Annual Soap Sculpture Com- 
petition is open to 3 classes: Advanced 
Amateur, Senior & Junior. Prizes by 
Procter and Gamble total $2,200. En- 
tries must be received by May 15. For 
entry blanks, write: National Soap 
Sculpture Committee, 80 E. 11 St., 
New York. 


Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship 
A scholarship of $1,500 will be 
awarded to an American art student 
between the ages of 15 and 30. Work 
due Apr, 6 & 7. Art Schools of Nat’! 
Academy of Design, 109th & Amster- 
dam Ave., New York. 


American Artist 
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CWCD bn/ 
by a BRAIN and a PENCIL... 


A man hunched over a dtawing board broods darkly as he sketches odd shapes on layout 


tissue .... 












Suddenly an excited gleam comes into his eyes. His 
pencil moves feverishly, bringing forth a graphic design, 
translating his brain child into a new device to serve his 
Nation in the arsenal of production. A device that will 
speed Victory, save lives and achieve a quicker peace. 


Men engaged in vital defense projects gladly pay a 
few extra pennies for A. W. Faber’s WINNER Techno- 
TONE, America's standard of excellence in drawing pen- 
cils. You, too, will find that ideas come more readily, 
more smoothly with a WINNER Techno-TONE. 


DRAWING PENCILS 


13¢ each 2 for 25c¢ $1.25 dozen 


At all Drawing and Artists Material dealers and leading Stationers. 
WRITE DEPT. AA-3, A. W. FABER, INC., NEWARK, N, J. 
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HAYSTACKS AT RAILROAD RANCH OIL PAINTING BY OGDEN M. PLEISSNER 
The original canvas measures 40 x 30 inches 
' 
| 
| 
‘ 
Plates by Phoenix Engraving Co. Courtesy Macbeth Gallery 
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Osden M. Pleissner 


A Distinguished Painter of the American Landscape 


EVERY SUMMER for the past sixteen years Ogden 
Pleissner has journeyed to the West for several 
months’ painting in the wilds and on the ranches 
of Wyoming and adjacent states. This dramatic 
country so captivated him—on his first visit—that he 
now establishes himself there from June to October 
in a log cabin a few miles from the little town of 
Dubois, 7,000 feet above sea level. Within easy 
striking distance of his cabin are many of the sub- 
jects which, through his pictures, have become familiar 
to admirers of his work: rugged mountain scenery, 
broad fields of grain, harvesting scenes on the ranches, 
and deserted mining towns on the Oregon Trail. 

Then there are the pictures that come from the 
woods and streams of Quebec and New Brunswick 
where Pleissner is likely to be found in the spring, 
with salmon rod and sketching equipment. Travels 
through New England and the South have yielded 
still greater variety to the subject interest of this 
young painter who appears to love anything so long 
as it is open country. 

Pleissner was born in Brooklyn in 1905, and one of 
the first pictures to give him prominence in the art 
world was a painting of a Brooklyn back yard, which 
was purchased by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in 1932. Sincé then his career has been generously 
dotted with honors: prizes for his oils and water- 
colors in the important national shows, election to 
the National Academy of Design, and acquisitions 
of his pictures by Brooklyn Museum, Toledo Museum, 
Minneapolis Art Institute—to mention a few. 

Furthermore, and quite as important, people like 


OGDEN M. PLEISSNER 
in his New York Studio 


The large mirror in the 
corner is constantly in 
use for reflecting the 
painting in progress. 
Seeing the picture in 
reverse gives the artist 
a fresh eye in judging 


its qualities 


Alfred A. Cohn photo 
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Pleissner’s pictures and have purchased them, thereby 
enabling him to devote his entire time to his paint- 
ing. He is an optimist. His canvases depict the 
grandeur of the earth, they radiate the joy of being 
alive in a bounteous nature, and he paints them with 
conviction. This applies to laborers in the field as 
well as to nature herself. Here is one artist who 
can look upon workers without being outraged at 
the sight of men sweating at an honest day’s toil. 

All of us, even the critics, can enjoy such things. 
But the critics expect more, and they find it in Pleiss- 
ner whom they acclaim for his craftsmanship. By 
training and by practice he is a_ thorough-going 
painter. He knows how to make the most of his sub- 
ject through largeness of design, a-strong sense of 
form, distinguished draftsmanship and invigorating 
color. All these qualities he employs in providing 
pictures that are realistic enough to delight nature 
lovers and sound enough in painting qualities to de- 
serve the admiration of critics. At least three New 
York critics, commenting upon his 1941 exhibition 
at Macbeth’s, were reminded of Winslow Homer. One 
of them, at the same time, classified Pleissner as a 
historical painter because of the accuracy with which 
he records many phases of the American scene. Just 
how he may be classified is of little interest to Pleiss- 
ner. He will tell you that it is his delight in color, 
form and design that gives him incentive for a picture, 
rather than factual subject matter; although like all 
artists he is attracted more by some types of sub- 
jects than by others. 

The collection of sketches leading up to the canvas, 
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page opposite. 


sketches preceded the canvas “Stacking Alfalfa’ shown on the 
The top and bottom studies are oils; the two center ones are 


watercolors. These were all made on the spot 


American Artist 











STACKING ALFALFA 24 x 20 INCHES 


Stacking Alfalfa, gives considerably more than a 
hint of Pleissner’s creative processes. Referring to 
them he says, “Several days were spent in the hay- 
ing fields making these various studies of color and 
mass effect. Using these notes as factual material 
it was possible for me to build a composition having 
the spirit of brilliance and activity that so impresses 
me about this phase of ranch life. It so happened 
that these hay-stackers were close at hand, and dur- 
ing the time that I was working on the final canvas 
I could visit and study my motive at moments when 
the mood or effect that I wished to express was in 
evidence. 

“Often I have many sketches closely related to the 
finished canvas (page 6); at other times my procedure 
is entirely different; my large canvas is started and 
nearly completed out of doors, then finished in the 
studio. I have also come upon subjects that excite 
my imagination but, at the time seen, the effect is 
very dull. Nevertheless I make a study, generally in 
color if possible, and by changing the light effect, 
the key, color and form organization an entirely dif- 
ferent and interesting picture may be evolved.” 

Artists approach their paintings in vastly different 
ways, both in analysis of subject and in organization 
of technical procedure. Two painters come upon the 
same scene. The identical trees, fields and stream lie 
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OIL PAINTING BY OGDEN M. PLEISSNE 
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Collection of Dr. Chester J. Robertson 


before them. What each sees through his own temper- 
ament, training and habit is quite unlike the im- 
pression made upon the other. Some react to the 
subject more or less intuitively, others through de- 
duction. The former rely more upon impulse than 
conscious organization. The latter apply the logic 
of generalization to the particular effect, analyz- 
ing the subject on the basis of what might be ex- 
pected under a given set of conditions. That does not 
necessarily imply that they paint today what they 
saw yesterday, that they are less responsive to acciden- 
tal effects. It means that they hold those effects in con- 
trol through orderly observation. 

Pleissner belongs in the latter category. Before he 
begins to paint he carefully analyzes every aspect of 
the subject, form, lighting and color. He applies 
his knowledge of natural law to that which meets 
his eye. His procedure is logical, not hit or miss. 
Not that he never misses nor that his way is better 
than another! But it is his way and through it he 
achieves a relatively high score. 

To be more specific about it, Pleissner will tell 
you that his observations of nature are based in part 
upon the most elementary geometric form, the cube. 
Relating irregular and complex forms to this geo- 
metric figure assists him in their definitions and in 
the organization of painting procedure. For example, 
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a tree with all its mass of branches, twigs and leaves 
still remain a simple form with top, under plane and 
side planes. With this fact in mind the painter 
may include as much detail as he may desire or sim- 
plify to the extent of starkness, but always his canvas 
will have a sense of solidity. In attempting to base 
his analysis upon this simple principle, he can sense 
the great progressions of color from light to shadow, 
warm to cool, brilliance to dullness, without being dis- 
tracted by the great confusion of leaves and twigs, 
which, without a conception of simplified form struc- 
ture, can easily befog the painter’s purpose. Objects 
in nature have their local colors; when reduced to 
simple planes the vast change. in these colors, due to 
illuminations from many sources, are more easily 
understood. This is but one element in Pleissner’s 
picture organization; however, it goes far to explain 
qualities which give his paintings distinction. 

At first glance, Pleissner’s oil palette—his water- 
color palette is similar—seems to be rather compli- 
cated. In reality it is quite simple. If the colors of 
the outer rows were arranged in a circle, the rose 
madder adjoining ultramarine violet, they would fall 
into the proper spectral sequence on the color wheel. 
The earth colors, (wmbers and ochres) plus black, 
gray and neutral green, are conveniently segregated 
for mixtures with any of the spectral colors. 

Pleissner sets these colors out in a shallow tray 
(in the order shown) about 12x16 inches. His mixing 
is not done on this small tray, but on a _ porcelain- 
top table about 20x28 inches. 

When painting in the studio it is Pleissner’s prac- 
tice to lay-in his picture with casein tempera, ap- 
plied very thinly like watercolor. This is done in 
monotone—say burnt uwmber—or, in some cases, in 
hues suggestive of the oil color to be applied in the 
over-painting. One advantage of the tempera under- 
painting is its great flexibility: changes can be readily 
made, sponging out and re-drawing. The tempera 
dries quickly, ready for the final painting in oil; 
this, in Pleissner’s canvases, is applied as thinly as 
possible. He prefers a smooth-surfaced, slightly ab- 
sorbent canvas. His painting medium—used sparingly 
—is stand oil. 

The two close-ups of Pleissner’s watercolor palette 
reveal an interesting organization of tools and mate- 
rials. In the lower picture we see him lifting a small 
porcelain palette from a container which is used for 
storing all four of the small porcelain palettes, seen 
arranged for work in the other close-up. Stacked, one 
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on top of the other, in the large pan, colors used one 
day are kept moist for several days by the two sat- 
urated cellulose sponges seen in the pan—with the 
cover on, of course. 

The rubber ear-syringe is used to supply fresh water 
from the water jar for the mixing of large washes 
—a more efficient way than dipping up the water with 
brushes. 

The upper picture shows the set-up of the palette 
ready for work. Pigments are arranged in the por- 
celain palettes and mixing is done on the large 
porcelain-top table. The three little bowls contain 
clean water. The two large pots are for cleaning 
brushes. Pleissner never dips his brush into clean 
color, or in clean water in the little bowls, until it is 
free from formerly used color. He is very meticulous 
in this, insisting upon clarity of color in his most 
delicate tints. 

The few brushes lying on the palette show that he 
employs all types. The large one is a Lyons brush. 
3oth flat and round sables are seen. He also uses 
bristle brushes. The instrument lying on a paint cloth 
will be recognized by feminine readers as an electric 
hair-dryer, a very useful tool for the watercolorist. 
Instead of waiting impatiently for a wash to dry, a 
blast of hot air from this instrument dries it in a 
trice. 

Pleissner always stretches paper on a drawing 
board, at least for his large papers, whether the 
weight be 200, 300 or 400 lb.—he cannot abide even 
a slight buckling. He uses quite a rough-surfaced 
paper, but sometimes smooths, with a burnisher, a 
few small areas which are to receive delicate detail. 

From what has been demonstrated relative to Pleiss- 
ner’s entire procedure it will be seen that he is or- 
derly in his thinking and in his working. Perhaps 
that is equivalent to saying he is intelligent, for 
certainly it is the part of wisdom for any worker to 
organize his tools and methods in the most efficient 
manner possible. Yet that kind of efficiency is not 
as common as might be expected and so is worthy of 
mention here. 

Pleissner’s popularity is quite likely to be perma- 
nent because he is interested in the kind of subjects 
most people consider worth painting. He is no propa- 
gandist, out to reform society, unless it be through the 
contemplation of nature’s delight. In the years to 
come America will have real need for the serene 
beauty of Ogden M. Pleissner’s art. 
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PLEISSNER’S 


Close-ups of Ogden M. Pleiss- 
ner’s watercolor palette show- 
ing his orderly arrangement of 
tools and materials and an in- 
genious method of keeping pig- 
ments dry over night, between 


painting days 
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PASSING SHOWERS 6x 20 INCHES WATERCOLOR BY OGDEN M. PLEISSNER 
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TALL, scholarly-looking gentleman stepped up 

to a ticket window in Grand Central Station and 

shoved a bill under the brass wicket. “Let me 
have a five-dollar ticket please.”’ Surprised, the ticket 
agent looked up, asked “Where to sir?” 


“Oh, nowhere in particular 
astonishing reply. 

Other travelers, awaiting their turn at the window, 
craned their necks. The ticket man’s eyes blinked, 
‘Beg pardon sir; afraid I didn’t understand you. You 
wish a ticket for... .” 





anywhere,” came the 


“T’ve got no special destination in mind,” smiling 
patiently, “just anywhere five dollars will take me.” 

The agent turned to his ticket rack, ran his hand 
dubiously over the pasteboards, faltered: “This is 
most unusual sir, if I understand you, I’m really at a 
loss, can’t you . 74 

The traveler interrupted. “Five dollars will take 
me to any number of interesting places. Just let me 
have any five dollar ticket that comes first to mind 
and—please—there are other passengers waiting.” 

Bobri, unpredictable in his art, is original in his 
behavior which, contrary to the implication of the 
incident at the ticket window, is actuated by highly 
intelligent purpose. That ticket to “anywhere,” for 
example, is a device to grasp the hand of fate, to be 
led into new and unpremeditated experiences. Arrived 
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at his chance destination Bobri will wander about, 
with or without his sketchbook, according to his mood, 
and in due time will return with something conscious- 
ly or unconsciously added to the drawing account of 
an exceptional background. 

Background. Keep that in mind when studying the 
work of V. Bobri. Not the background of accidental 
environment—though that is a considerable factor— 
but the background of self-directed experience and 
culture. That background is an indistinguishable com- 
ponent of his creative genius. To arrive at some 
acquaintance with it let us turn to an excellent, though 
brief, biographical sketch by S. Yalkert, a friend of 
the artist, who outlines the prominent. events in an 
unusual career. It gives more than a hint of an ap- 
petite for adventure which, in the more tranquil en- 
vironment of later years, finds outlet in graphic 
innovations. 

“Bobri,”’ writes Mr. Yalkert,* “was born Vladimir 
Bobritsky, in Kharkov, Ukraine. He was a pupil in 
the Kharkov Imperial Art School, where the curri- 
culum was an admixture of penal servitude and 
antique exaltation. All professors were admired, re- 
spected. Students goose-stepped in uniform and were 
proud of it. All wore hair shirts for the Mase. In an 
atmosphere of self-flagellation and voluminous output 


*In “Art and Industry’’—April 
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Above: Advertisement designed for Nolde & Horst 


Other designs on this page and page 12 were for 
KORET, advertising alligator hand bags. The half- 
tones, made from the original drawings, omit some 
advertising copy. In the upper subject a red alli- 
gator bag appears on the easei and the name 
KORET in the rectangle on the floor. In the one 
at the right the trade name appears in the frame; 
the bag is red. The four Spanish ladies, on page 
12, who appear to be bouncing “bobri’” in a 
blanket, in the original advertisement have thei: 
net spread for a beautiful KORET bag and fan 
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those who could not pass were forever disgraced. 
Those who remained learned anatomy, the old mas- 
ters, the moderns, manners, style, how to draw and 
how to argue. 

“At seventeen he was already designing sets for 
the Great Dramatic Theatre (as distinguished from 
the Small) of Kharkov, and was one of the first to 
introduce Gordon Craig’s methods. 

“He fought during the Revolution in several armies, 
with and against. After the Revolution came a long 
and enforced period of travel and a kind of montage 
of activity. As a refugee he traveled on a handmade 
passport, eight closely printed pages in Polish, so 
skilfully wrought that it left no doubt as to his talent 
and feeling for calligraphy, since it successfully 
passed the expert examination of the English, French, 
Italian and Greek consular authorities. With it he 
fled to Feodosia, thence to Constantinople. In the 
mountainous peninsular Crimea he worked as a wine 
presser for the Tartar fruit and wine growers. Later 
he came in contact with Russian, Hungarian and 
Spanish gypsies, studied their lore, the peculiarities 
of the different tribes. Having met with a band of 
gypsies in the Crimea he earned his way as a guitar 
player in their chorus. It is his long love for the 
guitar which makes him today a finished musician 
(secretary of the Society of the Classic Guitar) and 
composer (Danza En La, performed in New York 
Town Hall in 1936). 

“Wandering through the Greek islands he was 
hired to do ikon painting for a Greek monastery on 
the Island of Halki. In Asiatic Istanbul he painted 
signs. In Pera he played the piano in a nickelodeon, 
lectured on art—free-lance, unknown to the museum 
administration but to the complete satisfaction of 
button-holed tourists. In an abandoned Turkish 
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The illustrations on these facing pages reveal 
something of Bobri’s creative processes. The fin- 
ished design of the twins is one of twelve designs 
for signs of the zodiac. The original, 18x20 
inches, is done on a red cover paper. The dark 
baby is a deep red; his aura is yellow, done with 
airbrush — the other figure is pinkish white; 
shadows black; stars blue, green and silver. The 
two halftones and the pen drawings on page 14 
represent preliminary scribbling leading up to 
the final conception. The two cut paper studies 
above carry the design experiments further. The 
next step was the final drawing itself. Bobri 
makes considerable use of cut paper, often em- 
ploying it in finished designs 


mosque he made an important archaelogical find, a 
Byzantine mural, which later was restored by the 
Turkish Government. It was in Constantinople that 
for two years he did the decors and costumes for the 
Ballet Russe of Constantinople in order to earn his 
passage to America. 

“Through all those wanderings his knapsack always 
had a watercolor box, a drawing pad. The record was 
kept with constant sketching of people, stories, folk- 
lore, folk music and crafts. And there were always 
the museum and the gallery, the theatre and the cafe. 
Art school had not ended in Kharkov. It is this scen- 
ario which has yielded its many parts to the concen- 
trated, contemporary field of design.” 

That is Bobri’s background prior to his coming to 
New York. His experiences in America, if less dra- 
matic, have been consistent with his flair for adven- 
ture. Soon after his arrival he was operating his own 
textile printing establishment. In 1925 he was called 
in by the art director of Wanamaker’s in an experi- 
ment with modern advertising. His radically different 
newspaper layouts were more than the management 
could stomach and both artist and art director were 
dismissed. But Saks Fifth Avenue saw, admired and 
beckoned. Bobri here found enthusiasm for his in- 
novations. 

Bobri’s more recent work is well-known to all whose 
interests embrace the field of commercial design. It 
is always prominent in the Annual of Advertising 
Art. Last year he was represented by ten designs, 
two of which won the Art Directors Award for Dis- 
tinctive Merit. 

So much for factual information. What can be 
learned of Bobri’s creative processes? 

That can best be answered by saying that today’s 
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problem was solved yesterday, perhaps way back in 
those Constantinople days, or even in the gypsy wan- 
derings in the Crimea. Putting it another way, he 
works from background to foreground. He asserts 
that often his approach to a design is as unpre- 
meditated as the purchase of a ticket to “anywhere.” 
Out of the sub-conscious—isn’t that the same thing as 
background—comes an idea. The pencil begins to play 
with it. The embryo grows. Memory, imagination 
and skilled hand are all at work. Can Matisse help, 
or Picasso—or Goya? I think we see him in one of 
our reproductions. Originality, after all, is a matter 
of fertility; fertility comes from soil that has been 
fertilized. Bobri draws upon the great out of the past, 
unhesitatingly borrows from Constantin Guys, the 
Persian miniaturists, the classic Greeks and thus 
avoids the limitations of an uninstructed imagination. 

A good commercial artist is a fine artist in the 
market place. Such an artist is continuously replen- 
ishing his esthetic storehouse against the recurrent 
grind. Bobri spends hours at his easel; he does wood 
‘arving; he draws from the nude model; he sketches 
incessantly; he engages in cultural pursuits not di- 
rectly related to graphic art but none the less inspir- 
ing as sources of design idea. 

Bobri’s New York studio, naturally enough, is a 
busy place. He carries on his work with the assistance 
of two or three artists who, like himself, are Ameri- 
cans by adoption and who likewise have been trained 
with characteristic European thoroughness. Whatever 
comes from Bobri’s studio is as meticulous in tech- 
nical execution as it is original and effective in design. 
3ehind it all is a canny sense of merchandising with- 
out which no amount of artistic genius is useful in 
the field of advertising art. Ernest W. Watson 
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OPPOSITE 
Drawings from life by Bobri 


An Advertisement Designed by Bobri 
for the Matson Navigation Company 





The cuts on this page are from the Twentieth 
Annual of Advertising Art. They are reproduced 
by Courtesy of Watson-Guptill Pub., Inc., pub- 


An Advertisement for Color Affiliates by Bobri lishers of the Annual 
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A Gommunity of Sculptors 
The Story of the Clay Club of New York 


By SAHL SWAKZ 


SHOULD you ask one familiar with New York’s art 
world what he knows about the Clay Club down on 
8th Street, he would undoubtedly say he has peered 
through the windows on many occasions to take note 
of the sculptures exhibited therein, has even entered 
the gallery to examine the pieces further. What kind 
of an institution the Clay Club really is, he probably 
would be unable to say. As a matter of fact almost 
no one outside this unique organization can tell you 
what goes on within the walls of the little brick 
structure that nestles modestly under the eaves of the 
Whitney Museum. 

Let us then seek out a sculptor who is a part of 
that place; ask him to explain the vital, living force 
which, since the founding of the Club by Dorothea 
Denslow in 1928, has carried it on year after year 
without patronage or endowment, providing a center 
where young sculptors might enjoy the benefits of 
cooperation with others of their profession. He will 
have to think for a while, for nowhere is the answer 
written. “It’s the spirit of the place,’ he will tell 
us, “a feeling of warm-hearted brotherhood which 
puts the creation of sculpture and all that has to do 
with sculpture on a constant plane of happy enthusi- 
asm.” 

Perhaps a tour through this interesting building, 
which was originally a coach house built by the found- 
er of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, will help 
most to explain the plan and purpose of the Club. 
The skylight studio is a busy place, filled with students 
and members. The members are professional sculp- 
tors who enjoy the cooperative facilities of the club 
and display their work in the gallery below. Each is 
working on individual projects in various stages. Some 
are composing sketches, others building armatures, 
applying finishing touches, or casting. Very inter- 
esting for students to be in such a virile atmosphere. 
And watch those sculptors help one another! Stu- 
dents are working on individual projects, some experi- 
menting with different terra cotta clays, others doing 
torsos and heads (classics of the art) others explor- 
ing the mysteries of abstractions. And there are those 
whose conscience leads them to work from the 
anatomy figure for a solid foundation in structure. 
How can these contradictions of artistic thought exist 
happily side by side? A pervading sense of tolerance 
is a stone in the foundation of the Clay Club and is in 
evidence in all its human relationships as well as in 
its every art activity. 

The basement studio is the place where we see all 
the gadgets that delight the heart of the true crafts- 
man. Here the stone and wood carvers hold forth 
among chunks and slabs. Benches with vises for the 
one, stands fitted to secure the other. A corner for 
machinist’s tools, drill press, lathe, grinders, taps 
and threaders. Yes, it all has to do with sculpture. 
Another corner with ceramic materials: sands, fluxes, 
chemicals, mortar and pestle. Those who feel glaze 
to be an essential part of their individual technic 
hover here endlessly, experimenting, discovering. A 
kiln, too, is a necessary part of the whole, for the 
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firing of the terra cottas. And here is a small foun- 
dry for the casting of figures in metals, with the 
sand for molds, and tools for chasing and finishing. 

Listen for a moment to the sounds down here, the 
staccato of the stone hammer’s metallic clicking; the 
thud-thud of the wooden mallet; the whizzing of the 
grinder; the drone of the kiln burners and the patient 
turning of the pestle in the mortar. These are the 
stimulating ingredients of an experience that lead 
to the true approach to sculpture. 

On the street floor is the Club’s own gallery. It 
is not run primarily as a business. It is the thermome- 
ter which records for these sculptors, working di- 
rectly above and below, the temperature of the pub- 
lic’s interest in their work. And most encouraging 
it is! The Club is particularly proud of the fact 
that countless pieces, sold in the gallery, constituted 
first acquisitions for those who never had the “nerve” 
to enter an art gallery. We love the story of the 
garage mechanic who wandered in one day after his 
working hours and interested thimself in one of the 
terra cottas. He came back again, and the third 
time finally bought the piece, though the price ab- 
sorbed two weeks’ salary. 

Too bad we cannot see the changing of a gallery 
show. What fun it is! Work? Terrific! But still, 
with the bunch all pulling together, it becomes one 
of those events nobody wants to miss. Building new 
stands, testing various arrangements, changing the 
lighting, painting up a bit, writing the press re- 
leases, trucking the pieces, and even printing the 
catalog on the Club’s hand press; all are done by 
the members themselves. Are you getting the feel 
of that Clay Club spirit? 

Let us not overlook the intermediate, second floor; 
it is here that the Club relaxes. So closely knit a 
community of artists must have moments in which 
to adjust and readjust its spiritual bond. On Friday 
nights, the members and invited exhibitors gather 
here to discuss that ever-exciting topic, art; to ab- 
sorb recordings of Bach, Sibelius, Mahler; to plan 
coming projects or even to do take-offs of one another. 

An activity peculiar to this organization, and a 
legendary part of it, is the group-building of heroic 
statues in a natural clay pit in the country. It happens 
once a year on the Club’s outing. Is it incredible 
to think of perhaps forty sculptors, all with their own 
individual ideas and technics, working without con- 
flict on a fourteen-foot soldier or Red Cross nurse, 
or some other popular topic of the day, and finishing 
it in four or five hours? It’s been done annually 
for the past twelve years. 

When these things have been told, littke more than 
a hint has been given of what goes on behind that 
little green door on 8th Street; its professional activ- 
ity, its social life and its discoveries of human values 
in the “give-and-take” of cooperative work. 

One need not be told that behind all this is a 
devoted heart and mind consecrated to the realization 
of an ideal. Without the inspiring personality and 
the creative genius of Dorothea Denslow—she is a 
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The Skylight Studio of the Clay Club during a busy hour. 
Dorothea Denslow, founder of the Club, is seen at the right (in figured smock) 


The Clay Club building a heroic size statue in a natural clay pit in the country, an activity 
which is part of annual outings that have become traditional in the Club’s history. 
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Strategy in Selling Art 


RUTH FLEISCHER 


TRATEGY in selling 
art work is fully as vital 
to an artist’s success as 
skill in creating it. Art, 
like all other merchan- 
dise, is of no value to 
the producer until it is 
sold. Finding a market 
for the product of pen, 
pencil, brush and camera 
is an ever present con- 
cern; few artists attain 
such a pinnacle of in- 
dispensability that they 
no longer need to worry 
about merchandising 
problems. In the diffi- 
cult times that lie ahead, 
the commercial artist, 
more than ever before, 
must inquire what busi- 
ness expects of him and 
study how best to fulfill 
these expectations. 

Basically, the thing to remember in trying to sell 
advertising art is the importance of knowing some- 
thing of the advertiser’s problems. Says Charles T. 
Coiner, vice president in charge of art at N. W. Ayer 
& Son, “Too much time is lost by the buyer and dis- 
couragement suffered by the art salesman through 
showing the wrong stuff to the wrong prospect. Every 
art buyer works differently. Try to find out how the 
buyer you hope to sell prefers to consider new work. 
He may see you on a certain day each week or maybe 
it would be better to send him samples and let him 
look them over when he has some spare time. I like 
the latter. I can thus give the work the careful, un- 
hurried consideration it deserves, and if I don’t like it 
I can tell at first glance and don’t have to spend the 
necessary time to be courteous to the salesman. Time 
is important to the art buyer. Don’t waste it by try- 
ing to convince him how good your work is. He knows 
you are sold on it or you wouldn’t have brought it in. 
Also, never try to sell advertising art on the basis 
that it is good art alone. Sell it on the basis of its 
being good advertising. For instance, in our agency, 
although we have been privileged to use the work of 
many famous painters who had never before been 
used in advertising, we did so, neither because they 
were good painters nor because they were famous. 
Advertisers are more interested in something that 
will sell goods rather than something that is good 
art.”” Excellent advice to the artist who does his own 
selling and to the artist’s representative. 

So study the market you wish to reach. Know the 
accounts handled by the agency you are trying to sell. 
Use the agency Register. Read advertising trade 
papers regularly so that you are aware of what the 
men who make advertising are thinking. Give plenty 
of attention to your samples. They, more than any- 
thing else, speak for you. Most agency art buyers 
questioned said they prefer a small but pointed col- 
lection, mounted uniformly and easy to examine and 
to show around. Don’t show too much; wedge your- 
self through on a single line of approach. If you do 
your selling yourself, try to get the art director’s 
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honest opinion of your work in relation to his needs. 
Most people are only too glad to give advice; art di- 
rectors are no exception. If you plan to show both 
printed and original specimens in your presentation 
keep your originals in tune with the times. It is im- 
portant that samples be up to date. This is more 
vital today than ever. 

If it is the department store field you are aiming 
for, read these remarks by Mr. Morris Rosenblum, art 
and display director of L. Bamberger & Co., “There 
are several things that an artist should keep in mind 
when he tries to sell art work to a department store 
art director. One is that the art director needs him 
as badly as he needs the art director. Also an art 
director is only as good as the artists he has working 
for him. An artist should forget for the moment 
that he is an artist and should remember that he is a 
salesman. The product he is selling is a drawing or 
his ability to make a drawing. If he could only re- 
member that an art director, dealing with garbage 
cans, is not interested in diamond rings he would get 
along much better. In other words, study the require- 
ments, create samples of art work that will fit those 
requirements. Present them to the art director in a 
businesslike manner, and if he can use what you have 
to offer, he’ll be more than willing to buy.” 


The Artist's Representative 


What is the function of the artist’s representative? 
Mr. George Brophy, president of the official organiza- 
tion of representatives known as Artists Authorized 
Agents, speaks for the agent: 

“What does the agent do? By acting as the artist’s 
business arm, he saves time by soliciting work, show- 
ing samples, obtaining and following up on jobs, call- 
ing for and delivering and finally billing all orders. 
All this enables the artist to devote his time to his 
work. The agent also does considerable ground work 
in acquainting the buyer with the artist’s ability and 
qualifications in building up his good-will. It is the 
agent’s job to know the art market, what is happen- 
ing in it, and the right people to see. This informa- 
tion comes only from experience and constant contact- 
ing from which he receives no compensation unless he 
produces work for the artist. For his service the 
artist’s agent receives a 25% commission on the gross 
billing of the artist.” 

While the artist’s agent is thus in a position to be 
of great service there are times when it is advisable 
for the artist to do his own selling. It is far better 
for the young artist to contact art buyers for himself, 
get their reactions, and find his particular place in 
the art picture. There is a lot to be learned about 
merchandising through personal contact with selling 
problems. Getting acquainted with the art director 
and having him know the artist as a personality is 
important too. The very successful, top-rank artist. 
who is in such demand that jobs keep coming to him, 
doesn’t need the conventional agent’s services. But 
for the great “middle class” of free-lance artists, a 
hard-working, conscientious, understanding agent is 
worth his commission. The artist should remember 
that while he is sitting comfortably at his drawing 
board, his agent is out ringing door bells for him. 


The agent should remember that the artist is a per- 
Continued on page 26 
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When Artists Disagree 


Margulies and Swann 
on Soft Ground 


Joseph Margulies, in the December 
1941 AMERICAN ARTIST, discussed the 
art of soft ground etching and de- 
scribed his own practice in this me- 
dium which he has employed with 
such distinction. He placed particular 
emphasis upon the importance of “di- 
rect” technical results, insisting that 
“once the plate is etched it is either 
a success or a failure. If it is not 
right, about all that can be done is 
to throw it away and start all over 
again.” 

James Swann, secretary of the Chi- 
cago Society of Etchers, begged to 
differ with Mr. Margulies and by way 
of refuting his statement that “there 
is no such thing as re-etching to get 
deeper blacks, no developing of the 
plate through a progression of states 
through stopping out and rebiting,” 
Mr. Swann sent documentary evi- 
dence: a series of 3 “states” of his 
print Mexican Laundry, and _ the 
drawings which represented his modi- 
fications of the first rendering and 
which corresponded with the various 
states of the etching. These were re- 
produced along with Mr. Swann’s let- 
ter in the February issue of AMERI- 
CAN ARTIST. 

And now comes a letter from Mr. 
Margulies. He writes: 

“I am grateful to Mr. James Swann 
for his comments on my article be- 
cause it enables me, in replying, to 
emphasize what I feel is the particu- 
lar technical function of this interest- 
ing process. Soft ground is definitely 
a medium for direct expression. When 
I said that the only thing to do with 
a plate which doesn’t ‘come off’ at 
the first biting is to throw it away 
and start another, I meant, of course, 
that in trying to doctor it up by stop- 
ping-out and re-etching—which actu- 
ally can be done, as Mr. Swann has 
demonstrated—the essential quality 
of soft ground is lost. 

“There are many ways of treating 
the copper plate. Each technic offers 
quite different technical results. Dry- 
point, etching, aquatint, mezzotint, 
soft ground—each has its own func- 
tion and character. The resourceful 
artist selects his medium for its spe- 
cial charm and aptitude. The charm 
of soft ground lies in its direct and 
sensitive response to the artist’s pen- 
cil. Begin monkeying with it, fixng 
it up, and your very attitude denies 
your wisdom in choosing soft ground 
in the first place. Why not choose 
straight line etching to begin with? 
You should no more doctor a _ soft 
ground plate successfully than you 
should fuss around with a watercolor, 
trying with opaque color to simulate 
an effect that should have _ been 
achieved in the first fresh attack. 
Treating a soft ground plate as 
though it were a regular etching is as 
unnatural as trying to handle a water- 
color in the manner of oil painting— 
and as fatal. 

“And so I repeat, ‘If the soft ground 
plate is not right from the first, throw 
it away and start again.’ I have de- 
stroyed innumerable plates and sup- 
pose I shall continue to do so. It is 
just a part of my etching philosophy.” 
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Arms and Pescheret on the Status of Color Etching 


A recent letter from Mr. Leon R. 
Pescheret of Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
raises the interesting question of color 
prints from intaglio plates. He wants 
to know why the color etcher should 
be considered the black sheep in the 
graphic arts fold. He writes: 


“Some years ago I developed a keen 
interest in etchings which later 
permitted me to become an active 
member of the Chicago Society of 
Etchers, the Southern Printmakers 
Society and the Society of American 
Etchers. Later my interests turned to 
color etchings and, not being able to 
find instruction in this particular craft 
here, I went to Europe where I studied 
with some of the best-known artists 
in this field, returning to the states 
determined to devote most of my time 
to this new found interest. Much to 
my surprise there has been much dis- 
couragement from my black-on-white 
contemporaries, most of them treat- 
ing me as an outcast if I mention that 
I prefer color work to the traditional 
monochrome prints. On the other 
hand, in my own gallery here in 
Whitewater my color print sales far 
outnumber my monochrome prints 
which to me is evidence that the pub- 
lic would prefer the former. During 
my recent visit east, while in attend- 
ance at the Annual Meeting of the 
S.A.E, the remark was even voiced 
that ‘color prints’ would not be ac- 
cepted at the coming member exhibi- 
tion. 

“Now, I ask you, what’s wrong? 
Why this discrimination against a 
craft on which Europeans have made 
a very handsome living, not to men- 
tion reputation, from the American 
public before the war. On the other 
hand, I do agree with Mr. Bender, 
publisher of the ‘Print Collectors 
Quarterly, that ‘European color 
prints have been imported into this 
country by the thousands and most 
of them are not worth a dollar a car- 
load’; yet color prints by such men as 
Luigi Kasimir, Rene Simon, Van Sant 
and a few others are still tops in their 
field, in great demand by the public 
and are handled by the best galleries 
in the country. 

“This is an age of color, color in 
home utensils, color in photography, 
which until quite recently was a tradi- 
tionally monochrome field, color in 
magazines. 

“T would like to know why most 
monochrome etchers and art maga- 
zines disdain the mention or discus- 
sion of color prints, particularly color 
etchings. The argument used by 
monochrome etchers is that etching is 
a composition of ‘form, light and 
shade’ which is created in a line tech- 
nic, whereas color necessitates a defi- 
nite ‘tonal area’ to reflect true color 
value. But is it not possible — or 
should I say permissable—to obtain 
an expression of artistic value in a 
composition that is defined in line 
values, supported by color undertones, 
such as was done so beautifully by 
Kasimir?” 


The Editors read Mr. Pescheret’s 
letter with sympathy—and passed the 


buck to John Taylor Arms who, with 
his customary generosity, sent us the 
following reply: 


“I feel fhat Mr. Pescheret’s letter 
would well start the train of a long 
and detailed response because the sub- 
ject he touches on is such an exten- 
sive one. I shall, however, try to give 
a brief answer to it in the form of 
this letter, all or part of which you 
are at perfect liberty to use if you 
so desire. 

“I am a little uncertain, after read- 
ing Mr. Pescheret’s letter, whether he 
is confining his defense to ‘color etch- 
ings’ (that is, to etchings printed in 
color) or to ‘color-prints’ in general. 
In other words, does he feel there is a 
prejudice against the use of color in 
printing from any intaglio plate? The 
answer, in my mind, depends on the 
plate used as a vehicle for color ex- 
pression. I believe, and I think this 
belief is shared by the overwhelming 
majority among the makers of in- 
taglio plates, that an etched plate 
does not lend itself to color printing, 
nor does an engraved plate. Bot 
these processes are strictly linear. On 
the other hand, the aquatinted or the 
mezzotinted plate, each of which is an 
intaglio process, is a most beautiful 
vehicle for color printing, in fact, 
some of the great prints of the world 
are impressions in color from plates 
executed in these two media. They are 
both, however, tonal in quality rather 
than purely linear. It is a fact which 
has been recognized, I believe, by 
most etchers, that the etched line 
loses its essential character when 
printed in color; the actual quality of 
the line changes and loses in strength, 
beauty and significance. 

“In my book entitled Handbook of 
Printmaking and Printmakers, on 
page 6, I state that ‘It is significant 
to note that none of the masters of 
etching has resorted to ‘color-print- 
ing.’ On page 21 of the same publica- 
tion, referring to French etchings of 
the 19th Century, I state, ‘Meanwhile 
Pissarro and Raffaelli were experi- 
menting with ‘color-printing.’ The 
former was one of the few etchers of 
note in history to practice color etch- 
ing with any degree of success, and 
many etchers believe, for the reasons 
I have outlined earlier, that his prints 
would have been finer had they been 
printed in black ink. On the other 
hand, the examples of aquatinted and 
mezzotinted plates printed in color 
with great and beautiful results, are 
too numerous and too well-known to 
all interested in graphic art to make 
enumeration of them necessary. 

“I believe, and again I repeat that 
I think the majority of printmakers 
agree with me, that the reason for 
these well-established facts lies in the 
premise that intaglio lines are weak- 
ened by the application of color, 
whereas intaglio tones are not so 
weakened but are perfectly adapted 
to the reception of it. 

“Mr. Pescheret states that, at a re- 
cent meeting of the Society of Ameri- 
can Etchers, the remark was made 


that ‘color-prints’ would not be ac- 
Continued on page 28 
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Art and Science 
in SCULPTUBE 





A discussion of the merits of 
Terra Cotta particularly for 
portrait sculpture. 


hy Frederick H. Norton and George Demetrios 


The following article is based upon experimental 
work which has been done at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology over the past ten or fifteen 
years in developing an improved ceramic body 
particularly for portrait sculpture. It first ap- 
peared in “Technology Review” and is reprinted 
here by courtesy of that publication—Editors 


The materials of sculpture are really of three kinds. 
Pieces carved from the solid block, though copied point 
by point from a clay model, employ mediums from the 
first group—various stones, ivory, wood, and bone. 
Certain marbles lead this list because of the ease with 
which they are worked, because of their nicely grained 
texture and their creamy color, and, perhaps most im- 
portant of all, because of their translucency, which 
closely approaches that of the human flesh. Metals cast 
in a mold made in turn from a model of clay compose 
the second group of mediums. Of the metals, bronze 
is by far the most satisfactory for this purpose, since 
it casts readily, resists corrosion, and may develop in- 
teresting surface colors. Other metals, such as lead, tin, 
and silver, have been used. 

The humble clay which is the beginning point for the 
use of materials from both these classes is itself the 
basis of mediums of the third class: ceramic mate- 
rials, either modeled and directly fired, or formed in 
molds which are taken from a clay original. Ceramic 
materials thus used cover a wide range of composi- 
tions, from crude red terra cotta to the finest white 
porcelain. 

Sculpture has also been produced in transparent ma- 
terials such as glass and organic plastics. Highly trans- 
parent materials, however, are not particularly suit- 
able for portrait sculpture, and the molds necessary 
for forming them are much more expensive than those 
for bronze or ceramics. The plastics are gummy, and 
some sculptors regard them as horrible to manage. 
With most of them, moreover, it is impossible to cor- 
rect, that is, to remove flaws and blemishes which may 
result from the casting operations. Some very beau- 
tiful engraved reliefs have been produced by cutting 
glass directly with an abrasive. But the hardness of 
the material offers some restriction to the free develop- 
ment of the sculptural form, so that portrait sculp- 
ture would not be possible in such a medium. 

Some mediums are more suitable vehicles of expres- 
sion than others; many times, only the genius of the 
sculptor in overcoming the handicaps of the material 
has enabled a great work of art to be produced. The 
properties that ar ideal medium for portrait sculpture 
should have are not found everywhere. What are 
they? 

In the first place, the medium must have perma- 
nence: It must not corrode or decay under normai 
conditions, it must have sufficient strength to permit 
handling and shipping, and, lastly, it should be of 
such a nature that it can be readily cleaned. On the 
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whole, portrait sculpture does not demand the strength 
of medium required by figures. 

Next in importance is the ability of the medium to 
retain substantially the shape and size of the original 
model after the final piece is made. In direct carving, 
the finished piece is a faithful reproduction of the 
modeled head, but in bronze casting a shrinkage of 
about 2 per cent occurs, and in ceramics about 5 to 
15 per cent. Unfortunately the shrinkage is not always 
uniform, so that distortion results. 

The medium should have another quality which is 
more important than would at first be supposed: It 
must be completely subservient to the sculptor’s will, 
so that the final piece will not show the influence of a 
struggle to force it into the desired form. A good mod- 
eling clay exhibits the desired quality, as do some of 
the harder mediums which can be readily carved. If 
we look at the results of sculpture formed from a hard 
stone, we see at once that the material has forced the 
sculptor into a style which he would not have con- 
sidered had the medium been more pliable. Moreover, 
we may rightly doubt whether more than ten sculptors 
in this country today can carve marble from beginning 
to end; not very many more can carry wood carving 
through the entire process. In the main, what we see 
are marble and wood figures done by others from the 
sculptor’s clay model. 

The sculptor should be able to control the texture, 
the color, and perhaps the translucency of the medium. 
In carving, the texture can be varied, and in some 
castings the color can be controlled, but only in 
ceramics do we approach a complete control of these 
factors. It is always desirable for the sculptor to con- 
trol the actual finished surface himself. The remark- 
able bronzes of the Greeks, Romans, Etruscans, and 
Chinese demonstrate the point. Their bronze casts 
were abominable, so that the works had to be chased 


This plaster cast 
of a head by Mr. 
Demetrios is the 
second step in a 
process of repro- 
duction of sculp- 
ture developed at 
the Institute .. . 


V.1.T. Photo 
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and filed by the sculptors themselves to that perfec- 
tion in which we delight today. In modern times, how- 
ever, the special tools and long training needed with 
bronze and marble have necessitated turning the com- 
pletion of the finished work over to an artisan who 
may have little knowledge or sympathy with the aims 
of the artist. Imagine the feeling of a sculptor who, 
having spent a year on the refinement of the surface 
of a head, visits the bronze foundry to see the progress 
of the casting and finds a crude youth with a huge 
file smoothing the features. The medium should defi- 
nitely be such that the artist himself can give the 
final surface treatment. Unless the first and the final 
touch are his, the product will look cold and factory 
made. 

Clearly, none of the mediums used is ideal; all have 
serious disadvantages of one sort or another. Hence 
the question rises whether one of the mediums could 
be altered to eliminate some of the more serious dis- 
advantages and provide thereby a greatly improved 
sculptural material. To answer this, the most promis- 
ing material must be selected for a start. Of all the 
materials, terra cotta seems to be best suited for sculp- 
ture because the end product is of the same nature 
as the material in which the work is originally mod- 
eled. The following discussion describes work which 
has been done at Technology over the past ten or fif- 
teen years in developing an improved ceramic body 
particularly for portrait sculpture. 

As the art existed, two types of body were avail- 
able for sculpture: One was a fine-grained earthen- 
ware, possessing excellent properties except for high 
shrinkage, which amounted to 4 to 7 per cent in dry- 
ing and 6 to 10 per cent in firing. The other was the 
commercial terra cotta body, containing up to 50 
per cent of grog (pre-fired clay) and having a dry 
shrinkage of 3 to 5 per cent and a firing shrinkage of 
2 to 5 per cent. The coarse grog, made this a body 
unsuitable for portrait sculpture. 

After a large number of experiments made to reduce 
the shrinkage, a terra cotta body having the following 
composition was arrived at: 

Flint 2.500 grams 
Potash feldspar 3,600 " 
Light English ball clay 1,800 cs 
English China clay (Exeter) 2,100 e 
Water 8,000 Gy 


.. + Here is a par- 
tially disassembled 
mold made from the 
cast opposite. Part- 
ing lines and keys 
are visible. From 
this mold,  terra- 
cotta replicas of the 
head will be made, 
utilizing a com- 
pound of clays per- 


fected at M.1.T. 
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Strength in 
this head by 
Professor 
Norton is 
well pre- 
sented by 
the new me- 
dium. 


M.1.T. Photo 


Real reason exists for using each of these ingre- 
dients. The flint, which is pure ground. quartz, serves 
as a skeleton for the piece and greatly aids in holding 
a constant volume. The feldspar is a so-called flux and 
at the firing temperature partially fuses into a glass; 
it is this glass which acts as a cement to hold the 
various particles together and give strength and rigid- 
ity to the finished piece. Should the firing tempera- 
ture be carried too high, the glass would become too 
abundant and would pull the particles together so 
closely as to cause serious shrinkage and distortion. 
The ball clay serves to give strength to the dried 
piece, so that it can be readily handled and worked. 
This type of clay, which is very fine grained, also 
assists in giving the casting slip desirable properties. 
The China clay is more coarse grained and permits 
rapid casting in the plaster molds. 
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The mixture is ball-milled one and one-half hours, 
screened through a 100-mesh sieve, and de-watered. 
The cake is then made into a slip of a specific gravity 
between 1.86 and 1.91 by the addition of .22 per cent 
of a half-and-half mixture of sodium carbonate and 
silicate of soda, all based on dry weight. The viscosity 
of the slip should be around 2,000 centipoises. This 
slip, cast in plaster piece-molds in the usual way, 
shows a drying shrinkage of only 1.0 per cent, while 
the firing shrinkage at 1,015 degrees centigrade is 
0.5 per cent. The total shrinkage, then, is a little less 
than for bronze and gives no distortion and no ob- 
servable change in scale. The low shrinkage depends 
on no revolutionary development but only on a reduc- 
tion of the clay to the lowest possible amount, the 
complete deflocculation to reduce the water in the mix- 
ture, and the very carefully controlled firing tem- 
perature. 

The deflocculation of the slip is a very important step 
in the process, as it permits a clay-water mixture suf- 
ficiently fluid to pour readily into the clay molds and 
yet maintain a low water content, with a resultant 
thin film between the particles which minimizes the 
shrinkage in drying. For example, the deflocculated 
slip has a water content of 22 per cent, whereas 
an equally fluid mixture without deflocculation would 
require somewhere around 60 per cent of water and 
would consequently have three times the drying shrink- 
age. The deflocculant used here gives an alkaline 
reaction which neutralizes the negative charge on 
the clay particles and thus releases a portion of the 
water hull surrounding them. 

The sculptor employing this material can begin and 
end everything himself. Artistic control of the prod- 
uct is his throughout. He first models the full-sized 
head in plastic clay or plasteline and then makes a 
piece mold from which any number of castings in 
terra cotta can be made. In general it is better to 
make the original rather simply, leaving the finer de- 
tails, such as hair, to be finished in the terra cotta. 
This procedure simplifies the piece mold and allows 
great freedom in the finishing. 

One of the chief advantages of this medium is the 
great variety of surface treatment which may be given 
to it. The surface working may start with the newly 
cast piece while it is in a comparatively soft condi- 
tion. At that time the clay can be worked with the 
usual modeling tools, and additional material can easily 
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Casts from the same 
mold are not necessarily 
identical, as these two 
reproductions of a re- 
lief by Mr. Demetrios 
demonstrate. That at 
the right is in ordinary 
terra cotta; that at the 
left, in the medium de- 
veloped by Professor 
Norton, Shrinkage and 
distortion are clearly 
evident in the cast of 
ordinary material. 


M.1.T. Photo 


be applied at any place with a spatula or brush. If 
desired, a considerable thickness of material can be 
built on in this way, provided each application par- 
tially dries before the next is added. The freedom 
with which changes can thus be made in the piece 
enables the sculptor to refine the surface to any de- 
gree he wishes. 

The piece may then be allowed to dry until it is 
comparatively stiff and strong but still contains some 
water. This is the condition that the potter calls 
“leather hard,” a term which aptly describes the con- 
sistency. In this condition material can still be added 
but only in thin layers; the surface can be carved 
with considerable precision and minute details such 
as the treatment of hair and eyes, can be readily exe- 
cuted. At this stage the surface can, if desired, be 
burnished with a piece of polished steel or stone. 

When the piece is completely dried, still further 
work can be carried out on it by the use of files and 
scrapers, since the carving can now be done quite 
freely, as in extremely soft stone. Much surface mod- 
eling can be put in by the use of a stiff brush, so 
that the forms are nicely tied together, and the sur- 
face can be worked over to eliminate the too sharp 
details of the previous carving. Working on a piece 
under these conditions gives effects which can be pro- 
duced in no other material. 

After the piece has been fired, it is still possible to 
work on the surface with stone-working tools, because 
the material in this condition has about the same hard- 
ness as marble. A piece can be finished with great ex- 
actness, and any remains of parting lines or rough- 
ness removed quite easily. The grain is such that a 
very fine texture can be produced by working in this 
condition. 

When the fired piece has been finished to the desired 
degree, any soft color may be obtained by spraying 
the piece with a very thin layer (about .002 inch 
thick) of the white body slip mixed with a little pig- 
ment, and then refiring at the same temperature as 
the body. By variation of the fineness and moisture 
content of the application any texture can be secured, 
from that of a rough pebble to a satin finish. If the 
freshly sprayed surface is burnished with polished 
steel, a glossy effect will persist after firing. There 
is also the possibility of readily producing polychrome 
sculpture by the use of two slips only slightly dif- 
ferent in shade. 


American Artist 
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While great color contrasts must be avoided, por- 
trait sculpture can be made far more vital and satis- 
fying by judicious treatment of the hair and eyes to 
provide that slightly increased contrast which the 
modeling fails to give. It should be remembered that 
most of the Classic sculpture was originally colored, 
as we can clearly see from a few remaining pieces in 
which the color is intact. This color was certainly 
not intended to be naturalistic but was used simply 
to bring out contrasts which could not be attained 
in the original modeling—especially in the treatment 
of the eyes and hair. During the revival of in- 
terest in Classic art in the Nineteenth Century, most 
of the pieces examined had lost all color, and the de- 
velopment of sculpture from then on was more or less 
based on the supposition that polychrome sculpture 
was not in accord with the best traditions. More re- 
cent investigations, however, have confirmed the 
statement that practically all of the ancient pieces had 
some color treatment on the surface. 


The sculptor himself derives a profound satisfac- 
tion from the use of terra cotta slip casting, for the 
sense of control and of freedom from dependence upon 
intermediaries is exhilarating. Most stimulating, too, 
are his experiences with color. Very few colors when 
applied look as they will later. A dirty yellowish tint 
turns to red when fired; a dark gray, into blue; and 
when red lead is applied in the glazes, everything 
looks red. Opening the kiln is hence always a thrill- 
ing moment. Moreover, when once it has been tested, 
any color can be reproduced again and again. Work 
in the mixture of oxides with clays is still in its 
infancy. Hundreds of combinations of colors can be 
produced by oxides, and many new varieties of glazes 
can be and are being developed. These are of course 
sculptural glazes, differing strongly from those used 
by the potter. Waxes offer additional possibilities to 
the sculptor working with terra cotta. Those which 
soak into the pores of the material give an interesting 
surface texture which is less dry than the original 
piece. Waxes may also be used to differentiate among 
various areas of the surface. They are very helpful 
in that they improve the cleanability of the piece be- 
cause of their closing of the surface pores. 


The scientific development of a new material for 
sculpture follows the trend of our present age to bring 
both art and science into closer contact with each other 
and with the life of the people as a whole. No re- 
search undertaking can ever be called finished, and, of 
course, more should be done with this medium—to in- 
crease the impact strength of the material; to develop 
more colors, if possible; and to make the body trans- 
lucent. The work seems worth while, for terra cotta 
might well become the expression of the country in 
art. Bronze is no longer available to sculptors because 
of defense needs; marble is twice as costly; and plas- 
tics for sculpture are at best unreliable imitations of 
bronze, marble, granite, and terra cotta. Terra cotta 
can be produced for very little—a fact which, to the 
citizen who would appreciate having sculpture of his 
own, is fully as important as those virtues of terra 
cotta from the sculptor’s point of view with which 
we have been concerned. Hardly a home in the coun- 
try does not now possess a piece of sculpture. This 
statement is not so fantastic if one begins with the 
five-and-ten-cent sculpture stamped from aluminum, 
tin, or iron, which children buy; includes next plaster 
religious sculpture from $1.00 to $10 in price; then 
lists reproductions of Classic or Modern sculpture, 
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Sculptured figure by Demetrios cast in the depend- 
able and versatile terra cotta developed at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


mostly in plaster; and ends with the relatively rare 
originals. Terra cotta can give the beauty of original 
work to thousands who leve beauty but cannot afford 
the high costs enforced by less fluent mediums. It is 
not too much to say that a renaissance in American 
art might be the consequence. 


Perhaps more than we realize, the sculptor’s pro- 
duction is influenced by the material in which he 
works. Many historians believe that the prodigious 
achievements in sculpture in the golden age of Greece 
were due in a large part to the plentiful supply of 
fine marble which was found near at hand. Had there 
been available only stones which were either soft or 
friable or so hard that they could not readily be 
worked, the progress of sculpture would certainly have 
been greatly retarded. It is hoped, then, that this new 
ceramic material will be generally used by the sculp- 
tor of today and that he will be able to produce works 
of greater merit because of a medium which has been 
especially designed to give the effect he requires. 
Naturally, no one should for a moment assume that the 
availability of this mixture is a short cut; it can be 
used to advantage only by one skilled in the sculp- 
tor’s art and willing to work slowly and patiently to 
master a new technique. 


Only the enthusiastic co-operation of many prom- 
inent sculptors who have worked with this material in 
the various stages of its development has permitted 
the achievement of the final result. We owe a great 
deal to the many suggestions offered by those artists 
working in the Ceramics Laboratory at Technology. 
Walter Hancock, Paul Manship, and Katharine Lane 
have been particularly helpful. 
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STRATEGY IN SELLING 


sonality, not just a name at a drawing board. He 
should not be afraid to have the client work directly 
with the artist if that way is better for all. He should 
do everything he can to get artist and user of art to- 
gether, never trying to keep them apart. Some artists 
can sell themselves and their work better than can 
any agent and they prefer always to deal directly with 
the buyer. But most find the agent an invaluable aid. 


from page 20 


Vagazines 

The magazines are always looking for new talent. 
It may seem surprising, but it is true that it is just 
as hard for an art editor to find the kind of artist 
he is looking for as it is for the artist to get an assign- 
ment. Particularly among the fashion magazines is 
this quest for the novel and interesting never ending. 
Here are some suggestions for the artist who is look- 
ing toward this medium. Miss Cipe Pineles, art edi- 
tor on the staff of the Conde Nast Publications, says, 
“The artist should merchandise himself intelligently. 
He should not leave to the art editor all applications 
of his work, but rather indicate how he thinks his 
work can be used to advantage in the art editor’s par- 
ticular publication. A common mistake is for the 
artist to show some cute little spots that have no ap- 
plication to the problems at hand. True they would 
be nice to use ‘some time,’ if a particular story or fea- 
ture comes in; the trouble is it usually never comes. 
Every artist would get a hearing if he tried hard to 
go more than half way toward trying to visualize the 
art director’s needs. For example; every magazine 
has certain standard problems: contents page, back- 
of-the-book departments, spreads showing merchan- 
dise or accessories, etc. By suggesting new ways of 
treating some of these recurring problems the artist 
can show the buyer that he has really thought about 
the art director’s specific needs.” 

Another stimulating point of view is expressed by 
the art editor of one of the leading women’s maga- 
zines. “The mass magazines, particularly the women’s 
magazines, are an escape for their readers. We need 
glamour more than ever before. Any illustrator who 
can give us good glamour will be able to sell to the 
mass women’s magazines. Of course we are always in 
the market for good new photographers, good new 
artists, all kinds. But remember, Glamour for 1942.” 

In 1942 also we would do well to remember that 
scarcity of paper will affect advertising. Have things 
in the portfolio which will show the art director what 
you can do with small space and that when restricted 
to black and white you can still ring the bell. 


House Organs 


Not to be overlooked as an important part of the 
magazine field are the quality house organs. These 
often set the pace for advertising in their particular 
field of industry. That is, rather than representing 
just one company they speak for the whole field. Some 
of the important house organ buyers of art are Mr. 
Charles Downes, editor of that remarkable magazine 
What's New (Abbott Laboratories, Chicago), Mr. C. 
P. Richardson, editor of Steel Horizons, the Fortune 
of the steel industry, and Mr. C. P. Elston, editor of 
Westvaco Inspirations a house magazine published by 
the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., in the graphic 
arts industry. Of course there are many more. Go 
to the library and look them all up. Collect them. Study 
them for their inspiration, and consider them as a 
market for anything appropriate you have to offer. 
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Advertising and the War 

This subject is in the minds of most advertising 
people today. We are still in the dark about what will 
really happen, but we did get some valuable comments 
on this aspect from Mr. Walter Nield, vice-president 
in charge of art at Young & Rubicam. “The war will 
have a marked effect on advertising art,” believes Mr. 
Nield. “The role of the artist in advertising is an im- 
portant one, for he does much to create the mood of 
advertising. In our agency we have made a compre- 
hensive study of what the war did to advertising in 
England, and we are basing many of our conclusions 
for 1942 on this survey. We believe there will be a 
general tightening up in advertising. More small 
space. Less white space. You see, no advertiser can 
afford to set a bad example when waste of all kinds is 
being frowned upon. Humor, which has become an 
important advertising art form, will have to have 
friendliness as its keynote, rather than flippancy. The 
advertiser will certainly have an important part in 
maintaining morale. Everything he does must be 
psychologically correct.” 

We learn, too, that if the war lasts for some time, 
we may expect to see some reduction or curtailment 
in four-color process printing. Chrome yellow is al- 
ready on the priority list but there is a sufficient sup- 
ply of this and all the four-color process inks to last 
for at least a year. Special size papers for promotion 
pieces are, of course, out. The wise artist arms him- 
self with facts like these because he knows that sell- 
ing himself and his product today depends on intelli- 
gence and foresight. It also depends, as it has in hap- 
pier times, on the method chosen by him in reaching 
out toward his market. 

Strategy in selling doesn’t end with your success in 
landing a job. Your whole method of doing business 
is a part of your sales technic; that is, if you hope 
for more than a one-time shot. Tact in personal rela- 
tionships, ready adaptability to meet exacting require- 
ments—with which you may not be in sympathy—and 
businesslike treatment in every contact with art di- 
rector and his agency are important. In the January 
Guild News Herbert Roese devotes a half column to 
one important detail of your business dealings—that 
is, the interesting matter of billing. 

“First, don’t stretch your Bohemian tastes to in- 
clude funny stationery. Business offices have to file 
your bills, and not in an oddity file. Try to con- 
form in your billheads as much as possible to standard 
forms. Put your bizarre ideas into your work. 

Secondly, bill your work as soon as the job is de- 
livered. It helps get you your money sooner. 

Thirdly, try to announce the matter of price at the 
time the job is picked up. Don’t hide your head in 
the sand and play a game of guess with yourself. 
You will save a lot of time later on if and when you 
attempt to adjust a price on a job the client barely 
remembers. 

Fourthly, have it distinctly understood that you 
are in no way speculating. Many artists have un- 
derstood one thing and the client another, which, as 
a rule, leave the advantage with the buyer if he hap- 
pens to be unscrupulous or inclined to walk around 
the issue. 

Fifthly, number your bills and make duplicates so 
that you have something to refer to in the event 
that you want to consult your price and also if it 
becomes necessary to discuss the bill at a later date. 

Sixthly, learn what your work is worth to you, and 
render your bills in as fair a manner, according to your 
own scale, as possible. Don’t try the auction system 

Continued on page 37 
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FOR EVERYONE a THE OUTSTANDING 


MATEMIAL 


GOOD TASTE 

IN DESIGNING... 
GOOD TASTE IN 
COLOR SELECTION 


Brilliani, intense. 
Smooth covering, Flat Drying. 


* 


Forty Shades, all One Price: 
Thirty Cents per Tube. 


* 


In painting with poster colors 

the three factors of creative effort — 
the poster colors, the surface on 
which the colors are painted, 

and the brushes with which the 
colors are applied — must all be 

of a character and quality to work 





together harmoniously, assuring 
the fullest measure of cooperation. 


* 


Accept no substitute. 
Illustration shows actual size 
of tube. 
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“As a faithful, uniform and brilliant 
color for poster, textile or cover 
design I prefer Grumbacher 
Quality above all others-—” 





Bobri is one of America’s 
predominant influences in modern 
advertising design. His drawings 
are enjoying a tremendous and 
deserved popularity, serving 
national advertisers with vital 
current art forms. 
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WHEN ARTISTS DISAGREE 


Continued from page 21 


cepted at the coming exhibition. This would imply that 
members of the Society were not in sympathy with ‘color- 
prints,’ as such. This, actually, is not at all the case, and 
I think it fair to state that they are not in sympathy with 
‘color etchings’ for the reasons given above, but that there 
is no discrimination, on the part of the Society, against 
impressions printed in color provided these prints are from 
plates such as aquatinted or mezzotinted plates which are 
tonal rather than linear in their character. It is true that 
it has been suggested to exhibitors in the Society’s ex- 
hibitions, that they send monochrome rather than color- 
prints, even though the latter be from tonal, intaglio 
plates, but this was because there are so comparatively 
few intaglio plate artists who print in color, and therefore 
so few such prints submitted to our exhibitions that they 
cannot constitute, by virtue of their small number, a color 
section, and they suffer when hung with a vastly greater 
majority of purely black-and-white work. This is merely 
a question of decorative values on the walls of an 
exhibition. 








“All of the workers in monochrome are very glad to see 
that print societies have been, and are being, formed to 
give a specialized outlet to the color-printer from tonal, 
intaglio plates, where his work looks better, and is seen 
to much better advantage than when shown in isolated 
examples in black-and-white exhibitions.” 

Mr. Arms’ letter, read by Mr. Pescheret, brought forth 
the following rebuttal: 

“I did not realize, when I wrote, that my letter would 
get me into a technical discussion with my good friend, 
Mr. Arms. 

““As you must realize, the creation of an article, and its 
worth as an esthetic expression of artistic value is a most 
debatable question. One’s own conclusions must depend 
not only on one’s perspective of its fundamental qualities, 
but also on the artist’s approach to its ultimate desired 
purpose. 

“If one is a ‘purist,’ meaning that a result can only be 
attained by the employment of an accepted set of rules and 
theories, for a given result or effect, then of course one 
must accept the dictates of those who are looked upon as 
foremost in the development of those ideas. Whereas, if 
one decides to follow his own dictates and does things in 
a manner that is entirely personal and perhaps revolu- 
tionary to the generally accepted manner in which the 
same idea has been executed before, and is further en- 
couraged in his own method by a responsive acceptance 
by the result of his work, then I think it is his privilege 
to go on in his own style, providing he is sincere and 
honest to his own temperament and ideals. 

“T am in hearty accord with Mr. Arms in his statement 
referring to the technical limitations and the results they 
produce. It is quite true that a copper plate, definitely 
etched in line technic does not give the hoped for, or antici- 
pated effect if printed with certain colors of ink. Also an 
‘aquatint,’ because of its tonal quality can be printed in 
any color of ink desired, and that it will produce an ac- 
cepted artistic result under certain conditions. 

“If we accept these two theories as basic, I cannot 
understand why a metal plate etched in line, plus a plate 
etched in ‘aquatint’ technic cannot be printed on the same 
sheet of paper, giving as a result a series of tonal areas 
clearly defined by definite lines. The line plate would be 
printed in monotone, whereas the tone plate could be 
printed in various colors of iffk. Surely such a technic can 
produce an artistic result. Therefore I cannot admit that 
it is a reflection on one’s esthetic taste if one disagrees 
with a group of craftsmen working in copper plate etch- 

to pick out water effects. The ing, if they prefer monotone proofs to color prints from 
Pixit is so satisfactory because it the same media, especially if it is admitted by them that 
leaves neither scars nor crumbs. fine work has been accomplished in color. It all depends, 
I think, on the organic temperament of the individual, 
rather than a condemnation of a particular kind of crafts- 

Pencil Sales Department 32-J3 manship. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE co. “What is to me much more significant is that the results 
a obtained from a combination of line and tone etched plates 
Jersey City, N. J. printed in some color, gives one a result that is distinctly 
Continued on page 36 








...never quite saw their shacks and 
gear this way. The artist captured 
this mood of men and nature at 
Bearskin Neck, Rockport, Mass. 


Mr. Thompson chose late after- 
noon (an excellent time to sketch) 
when the sun is low and the shadows 
are long and distinct. Firm, direct 
pencil strokes with a broad point lead 
went on white kid-finish paper. The 
Typhonite Eldorado Pencils were re- 
sponsive to each stroke of the artist. 


Eldorado Pencils respond so well 
because their leads are a new form 
of graphite. Typhonite is natural 
graphite smashed and demolished 
by centrifugal typhoon force into the 
size found best to produce a lead 
of incomparable smoothness. Try 
Eldorado Pencils in the degrees best 
suited to your work. 


The pencils used were Dixon Eldorado 
2H, 4H, HB, 2B, 3B and 4B. 
The paper was a white kid-finish. 


The rubber (a Dixon Pixit) was used 
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WHAT TO DRAW 


20th ANNUAL OF 
ADVERTISING ART 
Contains 240 pages of the very 
cream of recent advertising art by 
dozens of outstanding artists, The 
examples include paintings in oil 
and water color (many of them 
reproduced in color); drawings in 
pen, pencil, crayon, etc.; photo- 
graphs; cut paper work, and the 
like—280 subjects selected by the 
Committee as most significant of 
the nearly 6000 entries submitted 
for the Club’s Annual Exhibition. 
The book is as handsome as it is 
useful, with the best of paper, 
typography, engravings, printing 
and binding. It is a must volume 
for anyone interested in advertis- 
ing art. The edition is limited. 
Order your copy now. Descriptive 
circular on request. $5.00 postpaid. 






TYPE SPECIMENS 
By William Longyear 


Contains 145 specimens of type 
faces in common use; also 58 speci- 
mens of antique and exotic types 
such as have lately been revived, 
and 80 pages devoted to 90 com- 
plete alphabets, with numerals, 
most of them reproduced in sev- 
eral sizes. Included are pages of 
rules and decorative material, and 
examples of well printed matter. 
Also proofreading marks, defini- 
tions of printing terms, explana- 
tion of point system, and instruc- 
tion on lettering and layout. $2.50 
postpaid. 


OF POPULAR ART 


HOW TO DRAW 
PENCIL DRAWING 
*x* NEW x 
In this revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of this popular volume by 
Ernest W. Watson, 18 reproduc- 
tions of his best pencil drawings 
have been added to _ instructive 
material formerly published in a 
much smaller book. Descriptive 
captions are also included... Part 
I demonstrates 12 different pencil 
technics, and _ discusses _ pencils, 
papers, and the many factors that 
enter into pencil drawing... Part 
II is a collection of beautifully 
reproduced drawings (on 9” x 12” 
pages of plate paper) which show 
applications of the procedures 
demonstrated in Part I. . . It is 
the handsomest book on the subject 
to be published in recent years. 
$2.50 postpaid. 


TYPE SPECIMENS 












































PUBLISHED BY 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 


HOW TO SELL 


SO—YOU’RE GOING TO 
BE AN ARTIST! 


When one leaves school and starts 
out to sell his creative ability and 
technical skill, he becomes a busi- 
ness man—or woman—of sorts. He 
needs something more than a big 
black portfolio filled with brilliant- 
ly rendered drawings or designs. 
He needs to know how to sell his 
services to executives who have 
seen hundreds upon hundreds of 
drawings as good as his. This book 
by Matlack Price sets him on the 
right track, telling him about the 
business of being an artist. Then, 
too, it offers numerous practical 
selling tips of great value to the 
fine artist who may turn to com- 
mercial work. $2.50 postpaid. 





PEN DRAWING 
By Arthur L. Guptill 


The step-by-step descriptions lead 
the reader from a consideration of 
the necessary materials through 
exercises designed to acquaint him 
with their use, until soon he is ex- 
perimenting naturally and enjoy- 
ably with all sorts of subjects 
treated in a variety of ways. The 
student is thus led gradually to the 
development of an individual style. 
The illustrations include still life, 
trees, landscapes, buildings, ani- 
mals, figures, ete. $1.00 postpaid. 
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INDUSTRY'S CHALLENGE 


Domenico Mortellito’s third article, scheduled for this 
issue has had to be postponed. It will appear in the 
April number. The reason for this delay is to give us 
time to secure from manufacturers data on the avail- 
ability of materials used by Mortellito and discussed 


in his articles. Wartime needs have withdrawn much 
of this material from consumer use. Through inquiry 
we hope to ascertain the exact situation and be able 
to be specific about it in our April number. We sug- 
gest that readers refrain from writing the firms 
referred to in the February number and await this 
more accurate statement. 
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IT DOESN'T 
COST ANY MORE TO. 


oAY DRAUWLET ! 


Here’s a pen that'll help bring out the best that’s 
in your hand! Watch how easily you achieve quick, 
clean, accurate strokes on any lettering or broad- 
line drawing job! Drawlet has an exclusive Nickel- 
Silver reservoir which snaps up and down as often 
as you Want—stays in any position you want. It’s 
easy to clean. And the temper of the Esterbrook 
steel means long life, long service! Be sure to ask 
for Drawlet by name—it costs no more than other 
pens. Meanwhile, try one at our expense. Send the 
coupon now for a FREE Drawlet Pen! 


bstectrvuk 


DRAWLET PEN 


for every lettering and broad-line drawing job 
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ART IN THE WAR 

Every resource of the nation is needed in mobilization for 
total war. Art is one of those resources. The artist, 
through the dramatic appeal of his posters, becomes the 
government’s mouthpiece in a language every citizen can 
understand. That is but one of many services art can 
render in the present national emergency and America’s 
art societies, during the past several weeks, have been 
eagerly exploring the possibilities and setting up organi- 
zations through which they might offer themselves to the 
government. 

This voluntary mobilization of artists is important but 


the effective employment of art in war awaits centralized | 


organization in Washington of governmental agencies re- 
quiring its services. 
initial shock of war, and struggling desperately to get 


the nation’s industrial and military machinery into high | 


gear is definitely not art-minded, though the Division of 
Information of the Office of Emergency Management, es- 
tablished in May 1940, has an art organization which is 
responsible for posters, booklets, photographs and other 
art work needed for publicizing activities within the scope 
of the O.E.M. William Phillips is the head of this Publica- 
tion and Periodical Section which produces as much of its 
graphic art as possible within its own organization. When 
posters by outside talent are needed, the artists are chosen 
through the advice of several art consultants, foremost 
among whom is Charles T. Coiner, art director of the 
N. W. Ayer & Son advertising agency of Philadelphia. 
The Section has already purchased some posters, paying 
from 50% to 75% of the commercial rate. So far, and 
before our entry into the war, these have been designed 
chiefly to stimulate morale among defense workers; their 
object has been to set up production in war industries. 
The KEEP ’EM ROLLING posters are of this sort. 

The O.E.M. is but one of many governmental agencies 
which are in need of posters, drawings, paintings, car- 
toons, etc. Among others are the Army, Navy, Treasury 
Department, Dept. of Agriculture, Office of the Coordina- 
tion of Information and the Office of Civilian Defense 
to name a few. 

The latter, with Olin Dows acting as consultant, has 
already commissioned several well-known artists to make 
paintings in and about defense plants—at $10 a day, plus 
expenses. Just what program is projected for the future 
cannot be learned at the moment. 

Enlisted artists in the Army and Navy have been doing 
enlistment posters for these services. The Red Cross, of 
course, is another wholly independent agency. 

From the above it will be seen that there is no central 
buying agency for the various governmental departments. 
Whether or not there will be such centralization in the 
future remains to be seen. 

The graphic publicity situation is quite different today 
than in 1917 when, from the very beginning of the first 
World War, the country was flooded with propaganda 
posters—enlistment, liberty bonds, industrial production, 
morale, Red Cross. Now the radio is doing much of the 
publicity work formerly performed by the artist and the 
printing press. Yet the power of visual appeal will not be 
overlooked. It would be a mistake to consider posters 
incidental in our great war effort. 





The National Defense Committee 
The National Defense Committee of the Society of Illus- 
trators and of the Artists Guild of New York is a group 
which has been organized for over 2 years and has already 


Continued on page 32 
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Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore... No. 4 of a Series 


GLORIFIES FEMININE BEAUTY 
ON STRATHMORE PAPER 


A famous American artist... giorifying 
movie stars...designing sets in Hollywood... illustrat- 
ing, working for advertising agencies in New York. 
Russell Patterson works almost entirely in line...and 
always on Strathmore Artist Papers. Says he works 
faster with their fine textures, many different surfaces 
...gets better finished work. And, for these same rea- 
sons, recommends Strathmore Papers to artists...those 
just starting careers, and those well on their way. 
Write us at the address below for Free Sample 
Book “B,” showing the complete 
line of Strathmore Artist Papers 
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ART IN THE WAR 


Continued from page 31 


been doing posters and other advertising work for the 
Government. This group comprises many of the nation’s 
most distinguished artists, particularly in advertising art, 
and is especially well-equipped to function for the Govern- 
ment in those fields. Adolph Treidler, chairman of the 
Committee, asked for a statement, submitted the following: 

“The following is a brief statement as to the intentions 
and activities of the joint Defense Committee of the So- 
ciety of Illustrators and the Artists Guild. 

“The committee was organized over two years ago for 
the purpose of analyzing the problems of pictorial pub- 
licity as related to defense. 

“Several members were members of the Division of 
Pictorial Publicity, an official part of the government’s 
Committee on Public Information during the last war. At 
that time we made more than 1500 designs for posters 
and other forms of pictorial publicity. 

“We have only one interest and that is to help win this 
war. We feel that this highly professional job of design- 
ing posters for defense should be done by those artists 
who have illustrated our popular large circulation maga- 
zines and those who have helped so largely in developing 
business and industry for advertising. 

“They speak an artistic language that the typical Amer- 
ican understands. 

“In addition to the artist members our group includes 
a number of the leading copywriters and art directors in 
the advertising and magazine field. 

“Requests for service from any government department 
are first turned over to the idea and copy group for 
analysis and then given to the art directors who determine 
what artistic solutions are to be made and by whom. 
Selection of artists is made on a basis of professional 
competence regardless of whether 
the Illustrators or the Guild or not. 

“We are a relatively small group of specialists through- 
ly familiar with all the mechanics of reproductive and 
printing processes and trained for speed and action—and 
most certainly professional competence, speed and action 
are of paramount necessity now in every department hav- 
ing to do with national defense. 

“Will you please ask your readers not to telephone me 
or any other committee member to ask for information or 
to suggest ideas. We will be glad to consider any ideas in 
written or sketch form and these should be addressed to 
the Defense Committee, Society of Illustrators, 128 East 
63rd Street, New York City. 

“As our staff is limited and we are all working on a 
volunteer basis we will be unable to acknowledge receipt 
of ideas unless they are a definite answer to one of our 
problems.” 


they are members of 


Artists Council For Victory 


On January 19th twenty-one art organizations, with 
a combined membership of 10,000, organized the Artists 
Council for Victory to unite in one body and cooperate 
more effectively in winning the war. 

The organization was formed at the Architectural 
League, 115 East Fortieth Street, New York, at an execu- 
tive meeting of delegates from the twenty-one organiza- 
tions. The new body represents a merger of the National 
Art Council for Defense and the Artists Societies for 
Defense, two groups that had been working for some 
time in a more or less parallel direction. 

Hobart Nichols, president of the National Academy of 
Design, has been chosen president of the new organization. 
In accepting the presidency he said: 

“As I interpret our purpose in forming this organiza- 
tion, it is, first, that we are a very large group of loyal 
American citizens, who want to help win this war, and 
secondly, we are a very large group of artists who believe 
that by virtue of our special training 
be useful to that end.” 

The delegates resolved that “members of the artistic 
professions, by virtue of their training and experience, 
have developed qualities of imagination and _ technical 


and ability we can 


Continued on page 36 
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Hurlock Helpers 


SERIES OF DEMONSTRABTIONS »° 


DRY BRUSH DRAWING ON ILLUSTRATION BOARD 
. USING NO. 1029 SINGLE THICK (ROUGH-TOOTH FINISH) 





LEADING ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS AND ILLUSTRATORS 
USE HURLOCK ROYAL CREST 
ARTIST DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATING BOARDS 


Because of the 9 points of Hurlock supremacy .. . 
Cold-Press (rough tooth finish) 
Hot-Press (extra smooth finish) 


Suitable finishes for every require- 2 ; 
ment @ Economical because of _ Bt 
ideal for Wash, Water Color, Ink, ity and reasonably priced. (Sheets 
Crayon, Pastel, or any type of uy’ x 40’ and 20” x 30’) 

a= application @ Sold by better class of Art Supply 
Standard thicknesses Stores everywhere 


HURLOCK BAOS.COMPANY én 


3436-38 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 


@_Erases without fuzz or smudge 


@ Strips easily without tearing or 
crumpling 
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Mosquito kleet 


THE NEW P-T BOATS. In the short months since 21-inch torpedoes, and, in revolving turrets, four 
Pearl Harbor, the patrol-torpedo boats of our mos- heavy machine guns. Each has three 1,350 h.p. 
quito fleet have given a remarkable account of engines, we are told, capable of driving it 1500 
themselves. And what boats they are! Not only miles at a 12 knot cruising speed. If necessary they 
have they proved effective against large, powerful can speed up to 60 miles an hour. Swish! Slap! 


ships, but they have revealed an amazing aerial Bounce! and the crew clings on as the navy’s new- 
sting, having brought many an enemy aircraft from 


the sky. No wonder they have won our CONFI- est, smallest and fastest craft goes about its vital 
DENCE. job! 

Their speed, small size, maneuverability, and fire THE KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL plays a wartime role 
power give them both offensive ability and an un- which, though less spectacular, is also vital. A host 
usual measure of immunity against attack. They of users rely on it with CONFIDENCE in a thousand 
CONFIDENTLY skip over mine fields, dart at ships, tasks, knowing that whenever or wherever a pencil 
release their torpedoes, and dart to safety again. is needed KOH-I-NOOR will serve as adequately as 
Approximately 70 feet in length, each carries four do the P-T boats. 





Many artists have welcomed the news that we are now able to supply our 
No, 355 FLAT LEAD SKETCHING PENCIL, manufactured in three degrees, 
2B, 4B and 6B. This pencil will be found especially useful where wide, 
bold strokes are necessary or where a single stroke may be used to depict 
picket fences, shingles, tile, window panes, etc. 


Send for our free catalog #2. 











KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC., 373 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Win With KOH-I-NOOR! 
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EFFECTS 
ON FABRICS 


W/TH 
EASY-TO-USE 


PRANG 
TEXTILE COLORS 


Why not turn your artistic skill 
to the limitless opportunities 
possible with this new medium? 
Why not keep abreast of the 
growing demand for colorful 
designs on textiles — in the 
fields of dress and fashion, 
home decoration, personal ac- 
cessories, gifts, art and display? 
You can do it easily and economically 
with PRANG TEXTILE COLORS, the new- 
est color development! Whether you are a 
professional or amateur artist—an instructor 
or craft worker—a student in art or home 
economics classes—you will find in PRANG 
TEXTILE COLORS a profitable and practi- 
cal art medium. 

The amazing new PRANG 
TEXTILE COLORS are sur- 
prisingly easy to use. They 
can be applied directly to 
cotton, linen, rayon, voile, or 
almost any fabric by hand 
painting, stencil, silk screen, 
blocking, air brushing. They 
do not stiffen the cloth — 
they withstand — sunlight, 
washing, dry cleaning. 

Try PRANG TEXTILE COLORS — the 
special all-color set of 12 jars costs only 
$2.50. For classroom use, the larger size 
jars are more economical. 


Learn more about 
this amazing me- 
dium. Use PRANG 


TEXTILE COLORS. 
Right now — before 
you turn the page — 
fill out the coupon 
below, address an 
envelope, and mail 





THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


Sandusky, Ohio 


Send me all information, 
Send me Set No. 


please 
1905 at $2.50, postpaid. 
Send it C.O.D. 


Name 


Addr ess 


State 


CRAYON COMPANY 


ALLAS 
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THE ART MART 


WHEN IS A FRAME NOT 


When it is used, of course, in the form of 
a Braquette—the unobtrusive and inexpen- 
sive holder that secures the picture with its 
glass or mat, without detracting from the 
importance of the picture itself. They are 
distributed now in a package designed by 
Alex Steinweiss of Columbia Recording, 
and the makers have overcome even the 
difficulties of priority. Lucite, black plastic 
and ivory have now been substituted for 
the aluminum formerly used in their manu- 
facture. In their new form they are even 
more attractive and not a bit less useful. 


A FRAME? 





MAIL ORDERS 
The other day we dropped in at A. I. Fried- 


man’s whose modern and attractive store is 
always well equipped with a full assort- 
ment of artists’ materials. The accompany- 
ing cut shows a recent window display. Mr. 
Friedman tells us that he has a complete 
mail order department which operates for 
his out of town customers, and that any- 
body who would like to be put on the mail- 
ing list will be advised of the new develop- 
ments in the art field and will be sent a free 
catalog. The address is 43 West 47th Street, 
New York. 


“NON-CRAWL” MEDIUM 


We have recently been told about a color 
medium which is called Non-Crawl and we 
are assured it lives up to its name. It is 
used for watercolors, poster colors, retouch- 
ing fluids, etc. One or two drops are mixed 
with colors or other fluids as used; the col- 
ors then spread smoothly on glazed, waxed, 
oiled and glass surfaces. It is claimed to 
blend colors more evenly, to prevent streaks, 
to be free from alkalies and not to change 
the colors. If you are interested in this 
medium we shall be glad to furnish more 
information. 


FREDRIX STUDIO TOPICS 


Turning to our mail, we find recent copies 


| of the popular organ Fredrix Studio Topics, 


| content 


| waterproof. 


published by E. H. and A. C. Friedrichs Co., 
140 Sullivan Street, New York, N. Y. The 
combines good jokes with serious 

Typical of the latter is “Itsafact 
which says, “A Fixatif applied over 
colors makes them non-bleeding and 
Fine for lettering men who 
have to work over a water color.” Why not 
have your name put on the mailing list to 
receive these bulletins regularly? 


pointers. 
No. 11” 
water 


BARGAIN BOOKS 


Regarding our AMERICAN ARTIST bargain 
books offered in recent months on our book 
page (inside back cover), a reader just 
wrote: “I would like to say I think this 
book bargain service which you are giving 
is fine; personally I have bought two now 
and plan to get others. Keep it up!” 
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POLYTECT 
The ADAPTABLE ART MEDIUM 


for COATING, TEXTURING, 

GILDING, 
FRAMES VeEnveene and GILDED to your 
ATINA and CAST-BRONZE FINISHES 
easily obtained on PLASTER CAST§ }/ 
ENGRAVINGS and SOFT GROUND ETCHING 
MEZZOTINTS achieved 
without chemical treatment . 
USE either of these two POLYTECT outfits: 


KIT ET for Graphic art 
lacludes 2 shades of Polytect; 4 Dry Cs 
ors for tinting or painting; Polyfix, 
i Thinner, 2 Seratch knives, 2 Pres 
“l Tiles, a Burnisher and ‘Trac ing Pape 
") value) Special $2.75 f.o DN WG 


KIT MS for Frames, 
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k FREE 
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NEW YORK, N. Y 
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($3.50 value) 
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with each kit 
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New! 


OPAQUE STIPPLE COLO 


Inexpensive 
Practical Outtit 
Create striking color 
effects on _ posters, 
greeting cards, favors, 


book covers, plaques, 
etc. 
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TALENS & SON Inc. 


NEWARK,N.J. 
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THE ABT MART 


PLAN-A-ROOM 


Little blocks of wood in the likeness of sim- 
plified pieces of furniture are the basis of 
a fascinating and useful device recently in- 
troduced to the field of interior decoration 
and home planning. It is called “Plan-a- 
Room,” and the inventor, closely connected 
for many years with educational activities, 
has produced a home decorating medium 
which is fun to work with and a really 
valuable contribution. 

To reproduce in miniature an imaginary 
room and equip it with furniture you can 
insert three cardboard walls to enclose any 
desired area on a squared-off floor, and then 
vDlace the sofas, chairs and tables where 
you will, to get the desired arrangement. 

Plan-a-Room is a link between the inte- 
rior decorator’s ideas and the client’s imag- 
ination. As for its place in art education, 
an interior design department head in a 
prominent art school has said “In student 
hands it quickly solves major problems and 
helps to produce interior designs that are 
truly rooms for living.” Even the layman 
who is planning to redecorate can now test 
those “if-only-I-had-the-nerve-to” ideas and 
avoid wasting the household budget by bad 
purchases. From the accompanying photo- 
graph you will be able to get the general 
idea of Plan-a-Room; more information 
may be had by writing us. 





TEXTART 


Those interested in doing their own hand- 
painting of fabrics will want to know 
about a special kind of paint which has 
come to our attention. The manufacturers 
claim that all you need, besides the paint 
and the fabric, are a hot iron and twenty- 
four hours. Write us for particulars. 


AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 

The modern school is the one fitted out with 
audio-visual equipment. RCA Victor has 
suggestions as to this tool of education, and 
the company offers systems and combina- 
tions of systems for the needs of every 
school. 


NEW HIGGINS IN 


One of the outstanding features of a new 
and completely illustrated catalog put out 


K CATALOG 


by the Higgins Ink Company, Inc., 271 
Ninth Street, Brooklyn. N. Y., is a color 


wheel made from actual swatches of Hig- 
gins colored drawing inks applied to white 
drawing paper. This catalog shows not only 
the drawing and writing inks manufactured 
by this company, but also their full lines of 
adhesives, sealing wax, etc. Write to the 
company on your business or school letter- 
head if you wish a copy. Please mention 
AMERICAN ARTIST. 





|; DO YOU KNOW: 
. How the war is affecting colors? 
. What colors are most permanent? 


1 
2 
3. How color strength can be determined 
by a simple test? 




















16” Double Geared 
Roller Bearing 
Bed 16” wide by 
40” long 


Made for highest quality work. Accurately 
built. Turns easily with a moderately slow, 
uniform motion. Will successfully print 
aquatints or plates carrying much tone. Con- 


stantly used by art schools and leading 
etchers. Also made in 12- and 28-inch sizes. 
Send for interesting folder and attractive 
prices. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG.CO. 


MELROSE PARK.ILL. 














Reedewectess 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet and Creens, Cerulean Blue, 
Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude Greens, Cadmium 
Yellows and Reds, Ultramarines, Vermiltions, 
Umbers, Siennas, etc. 


—Founded 1854— 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 
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Use Color 
Scientifically 


No more guesswork. Sim- 
ply turn the dials. 72 Sep- 
arate spectrum colors, 13,- 
824 color combinations in 
the degree of contrast you 
want. Complete unit—no 
parts to fit or lose. Price 
$2.50 Postpaid. 


COLOR COMBINATION 


FIATELLE, INC., RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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MODELING SUPPLIES 


CLAYS ¢ PLASTELENA e TOOLS 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


STEWART CLAY COMPANY, INC. 
633 E. 16th St. New York, N. Y. 
encore eee ll 














GLAZES - STAINS « KILNS 
COMPLETE SUPPLIES 
Made by a Leading Manufacturer. Write for catalog. 











ART IN THE WAR 


Continued from page 32 


abilities that can be of service—not only in 
their usual fields—but also in many activi 
ties connected with the military prepara 
tions of the land, sea and air forces, with 
defense industries and planning boards, as 
well as with civilian protection.” 

It also was resolved that “the council be 
instructed to place itself and the member- 
ship it represents at the disposal of the 
government of the United States to make 
fully effective the talents and abilities of 
the artistic professions in the prosecution 
of the war and in the protection of the 
country.” 

Henry Billings, painter, was elected Di- 


rector of Relations with the Government. 
On the West Coast 
An announcement from Art in National 


Defense, Inc. of Los Angeles, outlines “A 
morale activity—inside the camp.” Twenty 
West Coast art societies and schools co- 
operating with the Citizens Committee for 
the Army and Navy, Inc., have organized 
this project which is already underway. 
We quote from their announcement 

“The United States Army has lately cre- 
ated a department of Morale in which Art 
in National Defense is to play an important 
and practical part. 

“By organizing painting and sketching 


| clubs in which soldiers who have experi- 


FERRO ENAMEL CORPORATION 
ALLIED ENGINEERING DIVISION - CLEVELAND, OHIO 








DRY PIGMENTS 


Full strength cadmiums, cobalts, et 
CASEIN - GYPSUM - RESINS - OILS 


Rabbit-skin Glue, Wax, etc. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


HATFIELD’S COLOR SHOP : Inc. 
161 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. - Est. 1898 
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ence in civilian life, as artists, commercial 
artists, magazine and newspaper illustra- 
tors, motion picture animators and illustra- 
tors, art students, etc., may employ their 
leisure hours to serious advantage. 

“To send competent instructors to 
Camps. 

“To furnish art equipment and materials. 

“To inspire the soldier artist to reproduce 
camp and military life as an _ historical 
record for posterity. 

“To exhibit the work of the soldier artists 
in the big cities of the Country. 

“To conduct inter-camp cartoon, poster 
and animating contests. 

“To provide art centers in the cities 
whereby soldier artists may visit for in- 
struction and association. 

“To furnish touring exhibitions by well 
known Artists to be hung in the Service 
Clubs INSIDE the Camps for sixty day pe- 
riods, thereby making these Service Clubs 
more attractive. educational and homelike. 

“Artists: Exhibition paintings by lead- 
ing artists, valued at over $30,000 have al- 
ready been subscribed by the artists of 
Southern California. 

“Patron Memberships: Non-profit. (Non- 


the 


assessable. Tax free. Income tax deduct- 
ible.) Endowment $1,000; Sustaining 
$100; Regular—$50; Associate—$25; Jun- 
ior—$5 (under 21). 

“Service: Active workers are urgently 
needed to serve on the many committees. 


Here is work to be done inside the camps. 
An educational and cultural contact from 
civilian life. All the boys are directly or 
indirectly affected. A morale builder and 
reflection from home.” 


The Navy 


A release from the Navy Department de- 
scribes what evidently is one of the first 
efforts to record defense activities in the 
United States. 

“From February 1 to 19 the Navy De- 
partment is sponsoring an exhibition at the 
Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington of 
paintings and drawings depicting Naval 
shore activities recorded by a _ world- 
famous artist, Vernon Howe Bailey. The 
exhibition consists of about 75 watercolors, 
pen and brushes, sepias, and lithographic 
crayons. 
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WHEN ARTISTS DISAGREE 
Continued from page 28 


restricted to the manipulation of these » 
mary materials and does not copy or ip 
tate other processes by which visual art 
made possible. 

“On the other hand I do not see why 
should try to defend something that ly 
given me and others an artistic emotin; 
Mr. Arms admits this when he writes, 
the other hand, the examples of aquatit 
and mezzotint plates printed in color wi 
great and beautiful results are too nume. 
ous and too well-known to all interested 
the graphic arts to make enumeration @ 
them necessary.’ 

“Although I have made a special studyd 
color prints, particularly those made frm 
copper plates, I have yet to find anythiy 
referring to the examples of work me) 
tioned by Mr. Arms, either in magazine « 
book form, that would evaluate them tot 
same degree and manner that monochrow 
work is, in the majority of art magazine’ 


In conclusion the Editors thank bil 
writers for thus bringing this interesti 
subject to the attention of our print-minil 
readers. 


A CORRECTION 


Editorial comment on an article on si 
ground etching by James Swann, in @ 
February number, through error referred! 
Mr. Swann as president of the Chicago 
ciety of Etchers. Mr. Swann is the Society 
secretary. Its president is Lee Sturges. } 





“Mr. 





Bailey was commissioned by & 
Navy Department last May to tour 
major Naval shore establishments @ 
make a pictorial record of Naval activité 
in time of national emergency. It was 
that a painter could be better utilized thi 
a photographer for this important wo 
since an artist can eliminate secret de 
and thus record activities which, if sho 
photographically, would not be compatil 
with security. 
“The exhibition includes pictures ° 
activities in East Coast shore establit 
ments from Bath, Maine. to Norfolk, 
ginia, and such varied subjects as the © 
marines at New London, the ship-buildi 
at Kearny, and the airships at Lakehwt 
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A COMMUNITY OF SCULPTORS 

Continued from page 19 

distinguished sculptor—there could be no Clay Club. 
When all has been said about the spirit of cooperation 
which pervades the members, no one can doubt that 
there is a delicacy of balance here which relies upon 
a master mind for its preservation.” 


Sahl Swarz, the author, is the associate director of 
the Clay Club. Recently, while serving in the 35th 
Field Artillery at Camp Blanding, Florida, he entered 
and won a Federal competition for two sculptures 
for a North Carolina courthouse. 

The two wax figures which he entered in the com- 
petition were made during the few leisure hours that 
come to a soldier in training. “I had very little spare 
time,” says Swarz. “I worked in poor light in a 
cramped space on my foot locker at the side of my 
bunk; with four tent mates and sometimes a dozen 
others crowding about looking on and asking ques- 
tions.” 

When his battery officers discovered he could do 
watercolors, too, Swarz found himself with more 
work than he could handle. He has finished twenty- 
three paintings of camp life and, during the last weeks 
of his training—he was retired from training recently 
upon reaching his 29th birthday—he was executing 
a watercolor a day for his Battery’s day room. 

What Sahl Swarz has done under what most men 
would consider impossible conditions is perhaps the 
best testimony of the Spirit of the Clay Club, of 
which Swarz is a product. As a matter of fact it is 
impossible to write an adequate story of the Clay 
Club. In trying to do so one is faced with the fact 
that its importance cannot be gauged by visible re- 
sults, significant as they are. Perhaps the closest one 
can come to an estimate of the Club’s accomplishment 
is to say that such a club is impossible; yet there it 
is, right on 8th Street, where you can see it for 
yourself. And if you stay long enough to get a bit 
acquainted, you may carry away with you the secret 
of doing that which can’t be done. Editors 


STRATEGY IN SELLING ART 

Continued from page 26 

of billing. You’ll find you will gain the respect of the 
people you work for. We are aware that circum- 
stances will alter the price sometimes so be sure 
you understand the situation and arrive at a price 
which will leave both you and the buyer happy. This 
will save many a headache. 

Seventhly, use the typewriter when billing. The 
client may not be a handwriting expert. 

We suggest also that businessmen are not at all 
interested in the eccentricities of artists. It’s tough 
enough to have con boys and ski jumpers walk into 
a modern business office without having bills coming 
in looking like the “message to Garcia.” 


Mr. Roese, the author of these suggestions, is Editor 
of Guild News, the official publication of the Artists 
Guild, Inc. This is an organization which ought to 
be mentioned in this discussion of strategy in selling 
art, for the Guild was organized for that purpose. 
Its membership, made up of America’s most prom- 
inent professional artists, is open only to artists who 
are actively engaged in illustration or advertising art. 
Information about the Guild will be sent to such 
artists upon request directed to 10 West 47 Street, 
New York. 
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“An entertaining and 


penetrating travelogue” 
—E. W. WATSON, Editor of American Artist 


THROUGH THE 
AMERICAN 
LANDSCAPE 


By Kaj Klitgaard 


hated every artist wants to know about art in 
America today: who are the leading “regional” 
painters, what they are painting and where; also much 
shrewd, witty commentary on the museums of the country 
and their collections—and on W.P.A. art as discovered by 
Mr. Klitgaard in post-offices and elsewhere. A mine of in- 
formation about contemporary painters, with valuable 
hints where to go and what to paint from New York to 
California. 


“A delightful book . . . contains valuable material.” — 
Lamar Dodd, University of Georgia Art Department. 





41 reproductions of paintings (8 in full color) by American 
artists. 375 pages, $3.50; at bookstores or from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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LEARN PORTRAIT PAINTING AT HOME 
By the NEW, EASY 
STUART SYSTEM 


art training or talent 
necessary. This Stuart System 
cally new and simple. It will 
TEACH PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
unusually low. Write for 
Start your career—NOW. 


STUART STUDIOS, Dept. C 
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free booklet. 
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Monument Circle, Indianapolis, Indiana 
PHOTOS 
FOR ARTISTS 
You bring the models and layouts 
We do the rest 
Quick Service ‘ Reasonable Rates 


Enlarging *© STOCK PHOTOS © Copying 


Monroe Carrington Studios 
228 East 41st St., N. Y. City 
Tel. MUrray Hill 2-5658 
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STANDARDIZED—Low Fire 
Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded 
or flour form. Request Bulletin 219 (Pottery). Bul- 
letin 302 (Modeling). Address Dep't A 

UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. Z. 


Art Pottery Bodies, 











Complete Line of Artists Materials 





Picture Framing 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Ine. 


123 West 68th Street, New York City 
Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 

















FREE with your 
bile ii?ls- oe 
Jar and Brush FREE with your first order 
S S Artist Rubber Cement. Nationally 


used, 3 grades: Light, Medium, Heavy. $3.50 
per gal. postpaid. For Friskets use S S Spe-| 


a cial Frisket Cement, $4 00 per gal. 


RUBBER CEMENT CO. 


3438 No. Halsted St.. CHICAGO, ILL 

















MORILLA 
DRAWING PAPERS 


TRACING 
Highest Quality at Lowest Cost! 
n Modern Schools 


Dealers, Used 
Cooper Square—New York 


THE MORILLA C0. Cooper Building—Los Angeles 


Sold By All Gooa 















PATENTS. TRADE MARKS» 
COPYRIGHTS 
Protect Your Valuable Assets. 
Expert Service. 
LESTER L. SARGENT 
Registered Patent Attorney, 1115 K St. 
Washington, ‘D. c. 
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SCHOOLS 


DIRECTORY OF SUMMER 
ART SCHOOLS & CLASSES 


The information given in this Directory has 
been compiled from data supplied by the 
schools listed. All known summer schools 
and classes were requested to supply infor- 
mation and if any are not included, it 
because no reply had been received at the 
time of compilation. In this issue the New 
England and Eastern States are listed. In 
succeeding issues the Mid-West and South- 
ern States will be in one group and the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States in 
another. 


is 


NEW ENGLAND 
— CONNECTICUT .- 


Noank-——Robert Brackman: Summer Painting Classes. 
Life, still life, portrait, landscape. June 29-Sept. 5. 
Noank-—Harve Stein: Watercolor Painting Group. 
Personal instruction in watercolor. June 29-Sept. 4. 


— MAINE - 


Boothbay Harbor—Boothbay Studios Summer School 
of Art. Fine arts, crafts, teacher training, advertis- 
ing. July 12-Aug. 21. 

Boothbay Harbor—A. R. Cross Vision Training Art 
School. Training in drawing, color and values for 
portraits and landscapes in any medium. June-Oct. 
Bristol—Ernest Thorne Thompson: Bristol Summer 
School of Painting. Landscape, seascape, portrait, 
still life, in oil and watercolor. June 29-Aug. 22. 
Freeport—Freeport Atelier. Developing technical 


re- 


sources of individual in portraiture and landscape 
painting. July 1-Sept. 6 

Goose Rocks Be scar ag O’Hara Watercolor School. 
Courses in technique and expression in watercolor 
painting. July 1-Aug. 29. 

Monhegan Island—Connaway Marine Class. Marine 
painting in oil and watercolors. June 15-Oct. 15. 
North Shapleigh—Mirror Lake Art Farm. Fine art, 


commercial art, fashion design. June 16-Aug. 
Ogunquit—Woodbury-Ross Summer School. Drawing 
and painting courses. July 13-Aug. 22. 


or 
“0. 


—__— MASSACHUSETTS —- 


Berkshire—Blake Studios Summer School of Painting. 


Landscape and figure composition in all media for 
beginners and advanced students. July-Auc. 
Boston—Vesper George School of Art. 44 St. Botolph 


St. Drawing, design, color, commercial, 
terior decoration. July 6-Aug. 15. 
Boston—Modern School of Applied Art. 


costume, in- 


687 Boylston 


St. July 6-Aug. 14. 

Boston—School of Practical Art. 10 Newbury St. 
Intensive study of the figure for beginners and ad- 
vanced students. July 6-Aug. 14. 
Brewster—Forty-One Doors. Stony Brook Road. Ele- 
mentary and advanced instruction in water-color, oil, 
landscape, portrait and fresco. July 1-Sept. 1. 
Gloucester—Margaret Fitzhugh Browne School, An- 
nisquam. Portrait, figure, still life, flowers, outdoor 
sketching. June 15-Sept. 15. 


Gloucester—William Meyerowitz and Theresa F. Bern- 


stein Summer Art Course. 44 Mt. Pleasant Ave. 
Painting, drawing, watercolors, etching. July 5-Sept. 
a. 

Gloucester—The Thurn School of Modern Art. Cre- 
ative drawing and painting in all media. June 
15-Sept. 15. 

East Gloucester—Dorcas D. Bastian: Painting Class 
in Gloucester. 10144 Clarendon St., Rocky Neck. 
Special emphasis on color, outdoor work, portrait, 
still life. July 1-thru Sept. 


Hyannis—Butera School 
painting. July 6-Sept. 4. 
Marblehead—Florence V. Cannon: 


of Fine Arts. Landscape 


Summer Landscape 


Class. Dates not set. 

North Truro, Cape Cod. Farnsworth Art Classes. 
Landscape, portraiture, still life in any medium. 
June 30-Sept. 5. 

Provincetown—Browne Art Class. Figure, portrait 
and landscape painting, composition, technique of 
oil and watercolors. June 29-Sept. 15. 


Provincetown—The Cape School. Beauty of color with 


fine drawing. July 1-Aug. 30. 

Rockport—Thieme School of Art. 6 South St. Land- 
scape and Marine Painting. July 1l-Aug. 31. 
Rockport—Stanley Woodward Summer Classes: Out- 
door painting, oil, watercolor. Dates not set. 
Rockport—Hibbard School of Painting. Bearskin. 
Neck. Landscape painting. June 29-Aug. 29. 
Rockport—A. F. Levinson. Painting Classes. July 
l-Aug. 31. 

—NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Durham—University of New Hampshire. Principles 
of drawing and painting Advanced drawing and 
painting. June 29-Aug. 7 
Winnesquam—tTall Timbers Art Colony. Oil, land- 
scape, watercolor, portrait and figure May 15-Oct 
15. 











QUICK, EASY Way 


to Make 
ENLARGEMENTS 


ij; POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make enlargements of yoy 

small sketches and other opaque originay 

quickly, easily, and accurately, P 

projects them on poster board or any othe 

drawing or painting material . Tight side to, any 

— = . ready for tracing. Great for reproducing trade. 
jottering: etc. Hundreds already in 


arks 
SPECIAL TRIA Write today for Free booklet that gi 
te today for okle' ves ful} 
OFFER details, and special trial offer. No obliges 


Once you see Postoscope, you won't ever want to be 
without it. 











F. D. KEES MFG. C0., Box 104, Beatrice, Neb 


SINCE 1897 


QUALITY rTAWS SERVICE 


1527 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We stock a complete line of the finest quality 
materials selected from following manufacturers: 
Wold, Thayer & Chandler —AIRBRUSHES 
Rembrandt, Talens, Winsor & Newton, Millers, 
Schmincke—W ATER COLORS 
Fredrix—CANVAS 

Rembrandt, Orpi, Winsor & Newton, Winton, 





Devoe, Cambridge—OIL COLORS 

Strathmore, Whatman, Ross—PAPERS 

Winsor & Newton, Millers—BRUSHES 
BOOKS—Sent Postpaid 


Write for FREE SAMPLE LAYOUT PENCIL and 
LIST OF BOOKS 


MILANO 
COLORED DRAWING PAPERS 


Artists working in water color, crayon or 
pastel wili tind these papers notably ef- 
fective. Write for sample book. 
E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS COMPANY 
136 SULLIVAN STREET NEW YORK 

















The place to buy Artists’ 
Supplies when in Chicago. 


4 < ; 41 E. Chicago Ave. 
for antste: suHP an DELaware 2376 
e Ay, 








THAYER © CHANDLER AIRBRUSH 


» Tor the particular artist 


Cata/: 


THAYER & CHANDI 
O10 W.VAN BUREN ST. _CHICAGO.! 








BOXWOOD and MAPLE 


wooD BLOCKS 


for BLOCK PRINTS 
Write for Free IHustrated Booklet 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 
22 North William Street New York City 


ee 





ee 











Complete Line of 


ETCHER’S MATERIALS 
JOSEPH MAYER CO. 


5 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SPECIAL— 
FORMULA 
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an ARTIST: 


—Train at Home in Your Spare Time 


W.S.A. has been training ambitious men and women FR FE 
for Art careers since 1914. Our proven home study 

method covers COMMERCIAL ART, ILLUSTRAT- BOOK 
f instruction and results graduates, gives 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL of 


ING, CARTOONING all in ONE practical course. 
ART, Studio ors il 
1i5—15th St.. N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. etails 


Personalized instruction. Write today booklet, 
“art for Pleasure and [Profit’’ method 


for 
-describes 


enjoyed by 








WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual classes 
in Portrait Painting and Lithography 
June through September 
Address Secretary 


Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 


 AAAAAAAAAAA AAA Ab bf fb bh bp bp bp bt be 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illus- 
tration, Industrial Design, Interior Design. 

38 Studios 90 Instructors 55th Year 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, New York 


MOORE 























School of Design for Women 
Thorough, professional training in 


costen. Seorattin, Sitaner oe 
t a $ v 
INSTITUTE Teacher training: FA. "a —~4 


Puppetry «& Stagecraft, jewelry, 
pottery. Residenees for out of town 
students. Oldest school of art ap- 


plied to industry in U. S, 98th 
year. Catalog. Registrar, Broad 
0 F and Master Sts., P a Pa. 








AMERICAN 





ACADEMY OF 


PRACTICAL courses in all branches of Cemmercial and Fine 


Painting, illustration, Advertising Layout, Let- 
tering, Fashion (ilustration, Dress Design, Pattern Making, 
Clothes Construction, Millinery. individual Instruction. Faculty 
with international reputations, Enroll now. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director. 
Dept. 842 25 E. Jackson Bivd., 


Chicago, III. 











DORSET, VERMONT 
CHARLES CURTIS ALLEN, A.N.A. 
LANDSCAPE CLASS 
July 6th to October 30th 
For 1942 Prospectus Write to 


Charles Curtis Allen, A.N.A. 


21 Kewadin Road Waban, Massachusetts 


BOSTON MUSEUM school 














@ painting @ fresco 

@ drawing @ anatomy 
®@ sculpture @ perspective 
@ design @ advertising 
@ silversmithing @ jewelry 


tuition and traveling scholarships 











illustrated catalogue 227 fenway 
TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL £2 #==" 
INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
INTENSIVE SPRING and SUMMER Courses 
for beginners or advanced students Fashion 
W Drawing, Design, Sketching, Life, Styling, Fashion 
riting, Fabric Analysis, Textile Design, Interior Decoration, 


Window Display, Draping, Grading, Dressmaking, Millinery, 
APP PROFESSIONAL METHODS, TEACHER TRAINING. 

ROVED BY REGENTS. Day and Evening De 
partment. Students’ Free Placement Bureau. Investigate Be 
ore Registering Elsewhere. Send now for Circular 72 


TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd St.), New York 


Sales 





March 


1942 


| 


SCHOOLS 


—__— VERMONT —_____. 


Burlington—University of Vermont. Elementary and 


advanced life and landscape, freehand drawing, ap- 
plied art, art education. July 6-Aug. 14. 
Dorset—Allen Landscape Class. Drawing, composi- 
tion, color in oil, tempera and watercolor. July 6- 
Oct. 30. 


Poultney—Clara Ward Colony of the Arts. R.F.D. 3. 


Creative principles, design, drawing, color. July 1- 
Oct. 1. 
CENTRAL ATLANTIC 
~ — DELAWARE ——— 
Rehoboth—Rehoboth Art League. Fine arts, metal 
and modeling. June 22-Aug. 29. 

NEW YORK 
Elizabethtown—Wayman Adams: Summer Portrait 
Class. June 15-Sept. 17. 

New York—Academy of Allied Arts. 349 West 86th 
St. Fine and commercial art. July 1-Sept. 1. 

New York—Art Career School. 175—5th Ave. 
Applied courses in advertising art, fashion illustra- 
tion, costume design, cartooning, commercial illus- 


tration. July 6-Aug. 14. 

New York—Central Park School of Art. 
57th St. Fashion illustration, commercial art, color, 
life drawing and painting. July 1-July 29. 

New York—Columbia University. 1145 Amsterdam 
Ave. Life drawing, watercolor, sketching, sculpture. 
July 7-Aug. 14. 

New York—Alfred D. Crimi’s Special Fresco Classes. 
45 Astor Place. Visual presentation combined with 
workshop experience. July 6-Aug. 31. 

New York—Display Institute. 3 East 44th St. Win- 
dow display, show card writing, display design, re- 
tail advertising. July 6-Aug. 14. 

New York—Doten-Boulard Studio of Fashion Art. 
170 Fifth Ave. Textile designing, fashion drawing. 
Continuous. 

New York—Eighth St. Art School. 33 West 8th St. 
Outdoor painting classes in and near New York. June 
1-July 31; Sept. 1-Oct. 31. 

New York—Fashion Academy. 30 Rockefeller 
Fashion design, illustration, styling, 
buying, reporting. July 1-Aug. 31. 
New York—Grand Central School of Art. 
tral Terminal. Drawing, painting, illustration, com- 
mercial art. June 15-Aug. 29. 

New York—Master Institute of United Arts. 310 
Riverside Dr. July 6-Aug. 14. 

New York—-New York School of Interior Decoration. 
515 Madison Ave. Interior decoration and interior 
design, practical and theoretical. July 6-Aug. 14. 
New York—The Phoenix Art Institute. 350 Madi- 
son Ave. Outdoor and indoor drawing and painting, 
advertising and commercial art, airbrush, illustration, 
fashion design. June 15-Aug. 29. 

New York—School of Modern Photography. 
57th St. Comprehensive professional 
short courses for hobbyists. Continuous. 
New York—Universal School of Handicrafts. 1270 
Sixth Ave. Creative arts and crafts. Continuous. 
New York—Clarence H. White School of Photography. 
3 74th St. Elementary and advanced courses 


58 West 


Plaza. 
merchandising, 


Grand Cen- 


136 
courses 


E. 


and 


32 West 
in photographic design, technique and practice. Color 
Course. May 25-July 3. Black and White. July 6- 
Aug. 14. 

New York—Y.M.H.A. Art Classes. 
at 92nd St. Drawing, painting, 
crafts, jewelry. June 1-Sept. 17. 
Nyack—Design Workshop. 288 Piermont Ave. Con- 
densed course in modern creative painting, modeling 
and drawing. July 5-Aug. 15. 
Saugerties—Florence Wilde Summer Art School 
Catskills. Vocational art. 12 weeks, June 15. 
Syracuse—College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 
All art subjects. Teachers courses. July 6-Aug. 15. 
Woodstock—Archipenko Art School. Fundamental 
study and creative work in sculpture, painting, draw- 
ing, ceramics. June 1-Aug. 22. 


PENNSLYVANIA 


Chester Springs—The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. Chester County. Landscape, life, por- 
trait, drawing, lithography, sculpture. 1st week in 
June-third week in Sept 

Elkins Park—The Tyler School of Fine 

Temple Univ., Beach and Penrose Aves. Painting in 
all media and subjects, etching, composition, sculp- 
ture, metalry, ceramics. Jure 29-Augc. 7. 
Indiana—State Teachers College. Elementary and ad- 
vanced courses in drawing, painting and design. 
Courses for teachers in art appreciation and teaching 


Lexington Ave. 
sculpture, metal 


in 


Arts of 


methods. June 8-June 27; June 29-Aug. 8; Aug. 10- 
Aug. 31. 
Kutztown—Kutztown State Teachers College. De- 


sign, crafts, art history, supervision. June 22-Aug. 1. 
New Hope—The New Hope School of Art. Portrait, 


life, landscape, watercolor, still life, illustration, de- 
sign, modern and abstract, and murals. June 28- 
Aug. 22 


Pittsburgh—Art Institute of Pittsburgh. 610 Smith- 


field St. Fashion drawing, dress design, commercial 
art. June 29-Aug. 7. 6-week course. June 15-Aug. 
7. S8-week course. 

West Chester—State Teachers College. Courses in 
the teaching of elementary and secondary art. June 
2-Aug. 1. 

W yomissing—Wyomissing Institute of Fine Arts. 
Irent & Belmont Aves. Outdoor landscape and life 
classes, design and illustration, costume design. June 
29-Aug. 1. 





Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 


Make your spare time count. 











In- 


crease your efficiency in order to 
increase your earning power. Mr. 
Young, internationally recognized 


authority, has prepared a complete, 
practical course based on methods 
successful for years at his American 
Academy of Art. Now his teaching 
is brought to your home. Will help 
professionals and beginners in art, 
,dvertising, printing, etc. Endorsed 
by graduates, advertising executives. i 
Learn and apply layout principles—-receive individual criticism 
and revisions by mail, Basy payments. Write to Dept. G-32 


for free deta 
MY OF ART 





AMERICAN ACADE 


Frank H. Young, [ 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard 


u ; 
















f PROFESSIONAL TRAINING * 
’ in ail phases of creative display: ¥ 
Wi NDOW Windows, tnateriors, Backgrounds, 4 
Exhibits, Lettering; also Retail Ad- » 
NERS 2 ED AB vertising Cony and Layout). indi- + 
vidual a - — — ° 

by P nen 5 > 
his peyote Sain siete Many successful ° 
RING graduates. Free Placement Bureau. 
arar artical Request Catalog. ““A-54"".MU.2-5567 & 
DISPLAY INSTITUTE * 3£.44St.,N.Y.  puwewat 
Coe Te AAT US TRG FASHIONS = LAYOUT 


Accredited professional school. Individual training in 
all phases of commercial and fine art. Literature on 
request. Day and evening classes. Entrance any time. 


STUDIO A3, 75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 


Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


First fine arts school in America, (Est. 1805.) Com- 
plete professional training. Painting, sculpture (stone 
cutting), illustration, mural painting.’ Also coordinated 
course with U. of P B.F.A, and M.F.A, degrees. 
Scholarships, other prizes. Distinguished faculty, Write 
for catalog. 
Henry B. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
of fine ARTS 


The Career Arts: Commercial Art, Dress 
Design, Interior Decoration, industrial 
Design, Cartooning, Painting. Faculty 
of 33 yoy 

18 S. 











Get catalog. 
Michigan Ave., Suite A-3, 
Chicago 








McDOWELL SCHOOL 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN 


| Fashion — Art, Designing & Styling, Cut- 
ting, Draping & Pattern Making, Trade Sketching. 
Millinery & Dressmaking. Wxcellent Courses with 
Expert Individual Instruction. Best K 
for Practical Fashion Work. Est. 


SPRING COURSES 
79 West 45th ST., N. Y. C., BRyant 9-3085 


McLANE ART INSTITUTE 


Individual Instruction 

















Advertising Arts, Lettering, Industrial 
Design, Fashion Illustration and Dresa 
Design, Textile Design, Interior Deeora- 
tion, Commereial Illustration, Drawing, 
Painting. Distinguished Faculty. Enroll 
low. ooklet A. 


1755 Broadway (56th St.) New York City 


THE O'HARA 


WATERCOLOR SCHOOLS 


Norton Art Schools, W. Palm Beach 
Through March 8 
Washington, D. C., Mar. 22-May 2 
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SCHOOLS 


THE NEW HOPE 
SCHOOL OF ART 


June 28-July 25; July 27-August 22 
Registration for four or eight weeks 


TEN INSTRUCTORS 


Classes in: Portrait, Landscape, Life, Water Color, Still 
Life, Decoration, Illustration, Modern and Abstract, 
Murals, and Sculpture 





Also special weekend class 
landscape painting 


(Saturday and Sunday) in 


Summer Theater. Free Lectures by Artists and Art 
Crities. Visits to Art Galleries. Recreational Facilities 
Catalogue on request: New Hope School of Art, 


New Hope, Pennsylvania. 


PAINTING - SCULPTURE - ETCHING 
LITHOGRAPHY - METALRY - CERAMICS 


SUMMER SESSION 1942 


THE STELLA ELKINS TYLER SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS OF TEMPLE UNIV. 


Elkins Park, Pa. 





Write for catalog. 








THE CAPE SCHOOL 
HENRY HENSCHE, Director 


Formerly assistant instructor at the 
Cape Cod School of Art 

A school where the teaching of 

thorne is continued. Fine color 

in the best tradition is the result. 

Raynor, Provincetown, 


Charles Haw- 
and drawing 
Address Ada 


Mass 











— 
mo 
> 
SB 
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Practical, timely, individual] instruction under 
our distinguished staff, qualifies you for a career in Art 
in the Illustration, Cartooning, Advertising, Fashion, 
Costume Design, or Fine Arts field. 16th year of real 
achievement. Free placement bureau, Day or evening 
classes. Catalog, Charles Hart Baumann, Director. 

Suite 2006, 175 Fifth Ave., at 23rd St., N.Y.C. 


xk * 
Where Artists Dine 


W Uy 
SWEDEN \2/ HOUSE 


“To Dine in the Swedish Tradition” 


157 East Ohio St.. Chicago—DELaware 3688 
FOR LUNCH or DINNER 
Enjoy the harmonious experience of the authentic 
SWEDISH SMORGASBORD. Also visit the 
VIKING BAR—Where Ali Good Drinks Come From 





























For 
ACQUES Ee 
Food 
FRENCH RESTAURANT = 


900 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


The most charming, restful dining room, 
with rare oil paintings. Tasty food 
cooked to order. Try not to miss our 
baked oysters. 











You have no idea 


how much it helps us when you mention 
AMERICAN ARTIST in answering adver 
tisements! We thank our readers for do- 
ing so. 
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| graphs, shoe illustration, monumental de- 


BUOhS 


A MANUAL OF AIRBRUSH TECHNIQUE 
By J. Carroll Tobias 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHIN 
BOSTON, MASS. $3.00 
The airbrush is an instrument which, de- 


spite certain definite limitations, has proved 
adaptable to so many different purposes in 
art and photographic studios, that more 
and more artists and photographers are in- 
quiring into its possibilities or are seeking 
instruction in its employment. To such 
people, this book by Mr. Tobias should be 
very welcome, Starting with an explanation 
of the various types of brushes, compres- 
sors, and other items of equipment, it leads 
the reader progressively through exercises 
in line drawing, tone building and the 
treatment of entire subjects of many kinds. 
It deals with the retouching of photo- 


sign, showeards, portraiture, novelty ef- 
fects, industrial designing, fashion illustra- 
tion, architectural rendering, color, etc. 


SEVENTH PRODUCTION YEARBOOK 


COLTON PRESS $5.00 


Under eight major divisions the Production 
Yearbook presents almost everything, it 
would seem, that the busy production man 
would like to know about his manifold prob- 
lems. The various sections cover Art Tech- 
niques, and Photography; Engraving; 
Paper and Ink; Printing Process; Binding, 
Mailing, Shipping; Production Hints; 
Typography and Copy-fitting; Catalog File, 
Guide. The book, 9x11, sturdily bound, is, 
indeed, a veritable encyclopedia for those 
who are concerned with the designing, re- 
production, printing and distribution of 
printed matter. 


HENRI ROUSSEAU 
By Daniel Catton Rich 


MUSEt 


Based upon the Rousseau exhibition ar- 
ranged by the Museum of Modern Art in 
collaboration with the Art Institute of 
Chicago. This 80-page, paper covered book 
with four-color plates and innumerable 
halftone reproductions of Henri Rousseau’s 
paintings is a stimulating presentation of 
the work of this highly original and gifted 
French painter. Mr. Rich’s biographical 
treatise is excellent. A chronology and 
bibliography on the fourth cover will be 
found very useful to students. 


M OF MODERN ART 931.UU 


THE NUREMBERG SCHEMBART 
By Samuel L. Sumberg 


COLU MBI 


CARNIVAL 


A UNIVERSITY PRESS $3.0( 


This work presents for the first time a de- 


tailed analysis of the contents of the 
Nuremberg Schembart manuscripts, illus- 


trated chronicles of the carnival in Nurem- 
berg during the 15th and 16th Centuries. 
Mr. Sumberg, instructor in German, Col- 
lege of the City of New York, has illus- 
trated his book with 60 reproductions from 
a manuscript in the Nuremberg Stadt- 
bibliothek. The Schembartlauf, with its 
dancers and pageants, has always inter- 
ested students of theatre and drama as a 


possible source of the carnival play. The 
study of the customs and motifs in the 
civic festival reveals a remarkable folk- 


loristic background, while the examination 
of the miniatures contributes to the 
iconography of the period. 


ART 


From our U. S. Camp libraries come ap 
peals by soldiers for books on art. They are 
getting fed up a bit, so it is reported, on 
Westerns and crime stories. The men in 


BOOKS FOR SOLDIERS 





BOUKS 
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Techniques of 


SCULPTURE 


A Simple, Creative Approach } 











by | 
RUTH GREEN HARRIS 


! 
IROLAMO PICCOLI 
and G 
Here a gifted sculptor, singularly successful in | 
veloping the skill of young artists, provides a step-by. | 
step exposition of the processes sculpture. Th 
book arrie beginner from tl selection of tools | 
nateria 4 wlels, through methods constry 
tion, to the use of armatures, working in clay ay 
lirectly in stone or wood, and the _ techniques 
ng A « ehensive, specific and simple guide 


With 37 halftones and linecuts 
Price $2.50 ) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 £. 33 St., New Yori | 














CASH IN ON YOUR DRAWING ABILITY. 


CARTOONING _ FOR 
WHERE and HOW 


magazine market. Cor 


Lawrence Lariar’s 
EVERYBODY tells 


to re h the 


you 
profitable 
inte 


plete professional everything 


nad 


rination on 
of drawing board to use, to 


amount of mx each 


This ind 


ney magazine pays. 


lume (714 x10%) with 
100 illustrations is an amazing value 
< . > ] (y P*ublishers 
Send for your copy today rown ublishe 


Dept A, 419 Fe Avenue, N. Y. C. Re 


within 10 days if not 


some V 


urth 
complete 


HR MODERN G&G Mish 
J 


CARICON $4 [ZS 


walter Lfoster™ Mem Bimal a 


You will find These and 18 other Tester Ml Fovks., 
= helpful in yout art pleasure °F hice 65¢ and ‘to 
a folder while Lov 456 Laguna Leach. (df. 
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Y 
AW EXCEEDINGL 
Chetty 








BORDEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


727 W. 6: ST. Los ANGELES, CAL. 


artist Me 
nero 


Current and out-of-print 


Books on Fine and Applied Art 


Layout Penmanship 
Drawing 


Anatomy 
Invited—Catalogue Free 


415 Lexington Ave 
New York, N. Y 


Lettering 
Sculpture 
Costume 


Painting 
Theatre 


Inquiries 


PAUL A. STRUCK 





the Army, Navy and Marine Corps are the 
same kinds of fellows as those in civilial 


at $1 % } 








life; an artist in the Army retains his It 
terest in art and can profit by books deat ; 
ing with his profession. In our libraries Wj 
all have books which would be doing a la} 
of good in the U.S.O. or Red Cross librarié | 
for our men in service, Why not take thos 
volumes to the Victory Book Campaig? 
center in your town today? 
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WE WILL GLADLY FILL YOUR ORDER, AT LIST PRICE, FOR ANY CURRENT ART BOOK 





SCULPTURE 
INSIDE AND OUT 
By Malvina Hoffman 


Part I includes a brief historical outline of sculp- 
ture and is enlivened by anecdotes and personal ex- 
periences with Rodin, Mestrovic, Brancusi and other 
rtists. 

part II Miss Hoffman takes the reader behind 
the scenes and shows what goes on in the sculptor’s 
studio. Here he will find practical suggestions for 
the study of modeling, stone carving, etc., from many 
angles, including portraits, idealistic figures, archi- 
tectural sculpture and abstract modern concepts. The 
problems of technic, from the making of the first 
armatures to the patining of a completed work, are 
fully illustrated with explanatory diagrams and de- 
scriptive notes. : 4 ; 

The book is lavishly illustrated with photographs 
of famous works of art and the processes entering 
into their production. Charts and drawings show 
all kinds of tools and their uses. $3.75. 


COLOR IN 
SKETCHING AND RENDERING 


By Arthur L. Guptill 


The most complete treatise on the subject. Its main 
emphasis is on water color. Suited to either be- 
ginner or advanced student. Contains 180 full-page 
plates in full color, each illustrating points discussed 
in the text. Many smaller illustrations. This hand- 
some and useful volume is enjoying a remarkable 
sale. 348 pages. $10.00. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF _ 
WATER COLOR PAINTING 
By Richmond and Littlejohns 
Splendid text and reference book, showing in_ full 
color comparative methods, some of them unique. 


Encourages the experimentation which leads to an 
individual style. 144 pages. $6.00. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
OIL PAINTING 
By Leonard Richmond 
Demonstrates very clearly and completely, by means 
of adequate text and 47 plates in color, the funda- 


mentals of the subject. Invites experimentation. 
143 pages. $5.00. 


THE NATURAL WAY TO DRAW 


By Kimon Nicolaides 











OUR FEATURE 
FOR MARCH 


THE STORY OF MODERN 
ART 
By Sheldon Cheney 


Not only does this new volume show 
the many influences that have con- 
verged to shape modern art, but it 
keeps the attention of the reader 
trained on the paintings themselves. 
To that end, 373 illustrations are 
included, selected both for the im- 
mediate pleasure they give and for 
the clarity with which they am- 
plify the text. All the many out- 
standing artists discussed are rep- 
resented, and special groups of pic- 
tures are ineluded for such key 
men as Daumier, Whistler, Cézanne 
and Van Gogh. We especially 
recommend the volume to those who 
wonder what art is and is not. $5.00 








Wargains / 


REMBRANDT DRAWINGS 
AND ETCHINGS 


By John C. Van Dyke 


ART FOR CHILDREN 
By Ana M. Berry 


A work which really does attract and interest the 
child. Illustrated with nearly 100 plates, of which 
8 are in color, reproducing great works of art from 
many countries and periods. 10” x 7%”. Cloth 
$3.50. Paper $2.50. 


ART ACTIVITIES IN THE 
MODERN SCHOOL 


By Nicholas, Mawhood and Trilling 


Modern methods and procedures in the teaching of 
art are here presented in a helpful treatise, giving 
methods and devices to assist in the integration of 
art with other phases of education. 279 pages. $3.25. 


THE PRACTICE OF TEMPERA 
PAINTING 


By D. V. Thompson, Jr. 


Although this book is based on Cennino Cennini’s 
“Il Libro Dell’Arte,’”’ Mr. Thompson has used artists’ 
terms of today. Describes even the minutest details 
of tempera painting. The preparation of a panel, 
with moldings and ornaments of wood or gesso, is 
treated fully, as well as such details as gilding, var- 
nishing, and antiquing. $3.00. 


THE EARLY CHIRICO 
By James Thrall Soby 


On the jacket flap we read the author's pronounce- 
ment that, ‘Giorgio de Chirico is one of the key 
figures in modern art. He is the father of Sur- 
realism and the motivating force behind the Ro- 
mantic Revival which has*now-swept over: painting, 
fashion, theater design and interior decoration. 
Chirico’s influence on the Fine and Allied Arts has 
probably been greater than that of any artist of 
today except Picasso. This book is the only mono- 
graph in English on the painter, and the first in any 
language to be devoted exclusively to his great early 
period 1908-1917.” $3.00. 


HOW TO ILLUSTRATE FOR MONEY 
By Sid Hydeman 

If one is ambitious to be an illustrator this book is 

very revealing. Tells, for example, what to charge 


for work; discusses many other pertinent consider- 
ations. Pleasingly written. 173 pages. $2.50. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
By Harold Van Doren 


A practical manual of the growing new profession 


192 illustrations. An important review of industrial design. Shows the importance of in- 


This new book is ideal either for the student study- of Rembrandt’s graphic art by a great au- 


ing without other instruction or in a class. Simple Bed Y dustrial design in business ; explains skills and 
step-by-step exercises teach one how to develop a thority, with critical reassignments to roger x 2 required, senna: how bree ne 
Style of his own by sharpening his personal respcnse i n followers. Limited edition. the field, etc.; gives a full treatment of technic for 
to what he sees. He learns to draw with a minimum pupils and . those who wish to become industrial designers. In- 


Published at $12.00 Only $2.49 


THE FARMER’S YEAR 
By Clare Leighton 
30 woodcuts by Clare Leighton. An ex- 
quisite book, 12 x 15, presenting a cal- 
endar of English Husbandry with scenes 
and prose-pictures of lambing, threshing, 
sowing, sheep shearing, haymaking, har- 
vesting, ploughing, etc. 
Published at $10.00. 


COROT 


20 full color reproductions about 7 x 9, 
separately mounted on heavy art-paper, 
of the paintings of Corot. Monograph on 
the life and art of Corot with 4 repro- 
ductions in the text. Handsome cloth 


of waste effort, gaining the fundamentals necessary 


structions are given for the complete procedure of 
., specialized work in oil, water color, ink, etc. 
3.00. 


product styling, from preliminary research to finished 
dimensioned drawings, including fundamentals of 
three-dimensional design. 388 pages fully illus- 
trated. $4.50. 


DESIGN THIS DAY 


By Walter Dorwin Teague 


} HOW TO MAKE ANIMATED 
CARTOONS 


By Nat Falk 


This book, illustrated by the author and additional 
drawings contributed by leading animated cartoon 
Studios, describes how animated cartoons are made 
and gives considerable instruction for students of 
the art. $1.49. 


The author of this significant book is one of Ameri- 
ca’s best known industrial designers. He believes 
that, step by step, stone on stone, a Utopian world 
is actually getting itself built in America in spite of 
distractions at home and madness abroad. His con- 
ception of the problems confronting designers is 
based upon this wide range and prophetic viewpoint. 
Therefore his treatise is broadly educational; a so- 
cial document as well as a handbook of design dis- 
cussed in terms of our Machine Age. Teague’s 
book and Harold Van Doren’s supplement each 
other rather than overlap. The latter concentrates 
more on technic, procedures in the development of 
various types of projects, business methods, etc. 


Sale Price $2.49 


LET’S MAKE SOMETHING 
By Harry Zarchy 
Puppets, darts, bookshelves, sandals, portfolios, jewel 


— boxes, belts and bracelets are among dozens of ob- 
jects useful and ornamental, the making of which 




















are the} 1s described in this book. Copiously illustrated b bound portfolio. Both are important books. Teague’s book is pro- 
evil the author's uae << mame 7 Formerly $7.50 Now $2.49 fusely illustrated by photographs. $6.00. 
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‘S o- If any book proves disappointing, return it directly to us in its original condition within five days and your money will be re- 
-t i¢| ‘#rned or an exchange arranged. Prices subject to change without notice. Write for our free catalog of art and craft books. 
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Let us send you, with our compliments, two 
Venus Pencils in whatever degrees you 
select. We do this because we want Venus to 
speak for itself, right in your drawing hand. 


Now, the string. It’s simply this. We ask you 
to forget pencil names and reputations, preju- 
dices and inclinations, hearsay, habit and present 
preference. Just try VENUS on its own merit for 





AN OFFER 








attached! 


the kind of work you are doing, and let VENUS 
speak for itself. You'll find its absolute smooth- 
ness and preciSe grading to your liking. There's 
a mighty good reason why more artists, archi- 
tects and engineers buy VENUS than any other 
drawing pencil. 


Just drop us a postcard giving us your name 
and title, your firm name and address. Specify 
the two degrees you wish to try. 





i 


ENUS Zhe AMERICAN Drawing Pencil 


AMERICAN-MADE FOR 35 YEARS 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY, Dept. D 500 Willow Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. 








